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CREATIVITY 
By John C. Slemp 


Blade of grass and leaf of tree, 
Fill the earth with ecstasy. 
Hum of bee and song of bird, 
Rarest music ever heard. 
Planting seed beneath the sod 
Marks a pathway up to God. 


Harold M. Lambert 


The ‘Journal This Month 


es FRIENDS the laymen get the place of first impor- 
tance in the Journal this month. 

Christian education has been, still is, and must continue 
to be a movement of lay workers, both men and women. 
This is so largely the case that, as Mr. Munro says in his 
article on the laymen’s movement, if Christian education 
involves things that lay workers cannot do, then it cannot 
go forward; too many workers are required for the force to 
be manned by those in the employed group. In that article 
the developments now going on for enlisting the lay readers 
in a larger and more effective way are set forth. 

In another article Mr. Wright shows what these lay 
workers can do when they get busy on the task of reaching 
the unreached persons in the neglected areas of a city. In 
still another, Mr. Bransby describes what happens when the 
laymen take hold of the task of raising the money for all the 
churches of a community on a cooperative plan. Our salu- 
tations, therefore, to the lay forces in Christian education! 

The editors call attention this month to a rather unusual 
array of practical articles telling about what other people 
have done. Many of them are especially appropriate at this 
season of the year. 


Whence Come the Motives 
of Living? 


ee ON, in religion as elsewhere, is still one of the 
partly understood arts. As to the laws by which the mind 
really grows or can be guided in its growth, we see through 
a glass darkly. Much as we have learned, we still must con- 
fess that we know only in part. 

Of this one thing, however, we can be sure—the best 
education is self-education. In fact, this is the only education 
there is. By it we mean that the function of the teacher is 
not so much to teach the child what he is to learn as to 
inspire his own interest in such a way that he will teach 
himself. Once any deep interest has been implanted in the 
mind a person goes ahead on his own initiative exploring 
that interest, following it up, enriching and expanding it, 
and thus really educating himself. If the teacher spent his 
time in creating a few such controlling life interests as these, 
instead of pouring unwanted information into resisting 
minds, he would be a genuine teacher. 

A well-known man once gave a lecture on how he got an 
education in three days. He meant that on three separate 
occasions three strong and controlling motives got deeply 
rooted in his life. In response to these he went forward 
in shaping and directing his own mind and life. Out of 
that self-direction he got his education. The French have 
put this idea into the sentence ‘He who has tasted salt will 


find his own way to the wine cellar.” He who has tasted the 
thrill of discovering truth for himself in answer to his own 
desires, will find his own way to books, and persons, and 
test tubes, and Bible passages. He will go ahead ‘‘under his 
own steam.” 

But how do we generate the “steam”? How do such 
controlling interests as these ever get rooted in a person’s 
life? Whence come the deep drives, the motives, that con- 
trol men? 

Here too there is much yet to learn. This, in the judg- 
ment of many, is as yet largely an undiscovered country. 
And yet there are some things about it that we do know. 

We know, it seems fair to say, that the motives of life 
get established as a sort of by-product through association 
with some satisfying experience, and not from the opposite. 
We get them where we like to be, and not where we hate 
to be. 

We know that this deep satisfaction often comes through 
happy association with some person whom we like and ad- 
mire. While this is not always so, there are enough cases to 
show that persons, as such, have much to do with this 
subtle process in the soul. 

We know that motives are developed through a satisfy- 
ing experience in a group. For good or ill, the ideals of the 
group in which we feel at home tend to become our own. 

We know that such deep desires as these are created 
within us when we are finding the way to meet some difh- 
culty, to overcome some fear, to avoid some undesirable 
tesult. Whatever is associated with such an answer to our 
need gets a favorable setting within us and may help to 
determine our purposes finally. 

We know that lasting interests are developed through 
the repeated use of what is already mastered and familiar 
in moving out to the mastery of new experience. We learn 
new words mixed in a thrilling paragraph containing many 
old ones. 

We know that motives become established when we re- 
ceive some kind of recognition of ourselves as persons. The 
achievement of status, or standing, which is not the same 
as eminence or fame, is extremely important. The place or 
the experience in which we do that will have much to do 
with determining our lasting interest. A man ascribed his 
interest in good literature to a teacher who called him to his 
desk as the class was going out to hand him a book and say, 
“7 believe you will like that selection on page so-and-so.” 
That boy had been tagged, singled out, made into an indi- 
vidual. 

We know that these laws of the mind, in so far as we 
have understood them, are merely the ways by which God 
works within the soul. When we discover the laws and 
movements of the physical universe we are, as one has put 
it, but thinking his thoughts after him. So it is with the 
world within ourselves of which we have thus far learned 
so little. It is along these paths that in the deepest sense God 
comes to us, creates the purposes for which we live, and 


sustains us in fidelity to them when faithfulness exacts its 
price. 

These, then, are some of the things we know about the 
laws by which people get going “under their own steam.” 
What do they mean for Christian education? 

They mean, for one thing, that leaders in Christian 
education should be peculiarly sensitive to this matter of 
the motives by which people live. Whatever may be said as 
to the purposes of other types of education, Christian edu- 
cation must deal with the springs of life. Real religion 
always does that. Christianity in a peculiar sense does so. 
To miss the Christian motive in life is to miss the core of 
Christian nurture entirely. 

These laws of the inner life mean also that we should 
begin now to ask ourselves whether the things we do are 
reasonably well intended to meet the tests that these laws 
would impose. Do our church schools of today create a 
reasonable degree of satisfying experience, or do we depend 
too much upon compulsion? Do we introduce our children 
to persons they can both enjoy and admire? Is our group 
life, especially for adolescence, adequately cared for? Are 
we helping persons to solve the most pressing problems of 
their life as a part of a Christian experience? Do we use 
wisely what they now know and can do, while guiding them 
into what is new, or do we keep them always under the 
strain of mastering what is new? Are we alert to the ways 
by which our pupils can gain the recognition that is their 
right? Are we seeking to make them aware of the divine 
resources that are at their disposal? If we would lay down 
such “yard sticks” as these beside our work in the church 
and the home we would discover more of the ways by which 
to generate motives in growing persons. Under such pur- 
poses, their own Christian education would become an ab- 
sorbing passion of their own lives. 

These laws lay upon us all the urgent necessity of shap- 
ing the future program of Christian education according 
to them. In this our movement will find perhaps the most 
significant new direction of all. 
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The above is the eighth in a series of editorials on nine 
important questions under the heading, “New Directions for 
Christian Education.” Next month the place of the Christian 
church in cooperation with other character-building agencies 
will be discussed. What becomes of the religious message of 
the church in such a program? 


Your ‘Journal Next Dear 


| Bes is the time of the year when the Editorial Board of 
the Journal spends much time in strenuous sessions 
to plan for next school year. The experience of the present 
year gets a rigorous going over. Both successful features 
and weaknesses are faced. New ideas are propounded, 
weighed in the balance, and found either wanting or 
worthy. Letters from readers get important consideration. 

Some of the new features which have been decided on are 
the following: 

Symposia on Vital Practical Problems. First, a fascinating 
list of important issues for practical workers has been 
selected ; an editor will write up one of the problems; it will 
be submitted to three or four persons best suited to bring 
out the various angles involved; and the same editor will 
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sum up the discussion. The first of these will deal with the 
question frequently asked, “Shall I send my child to my own 
church if I believe that he will get bad teaching or wrong 
influences there?” Others will follow from time to time. 

Helps for the Teacher. A special series of guidance ma- 
terials for teachers in the form of illustrative quotations will 
be introduced. Many teachers will want to preserve these in 
a permanent filing system. Suggestions for starting such a 
useful aid to teaching will be given. 

For the Superintendent. Each month there will be a dis- 
cussion of some problem submitted by a superintendent and 
two brief reports of practical experiments or new ideas 
from other workers. The first problem dealt with will be 
the superintendent’s “talk before the whole school.”” Many 
of the general articles, too, are valuable for superintendents. 

The Pastor Also. Many~pastors, of course, find every- 
thing in the Journal of interest to them because the whole 
program is theirs. However, they have their own special 
problems. These will be taken care of in a special series of 
articles that none of them will want to miss. 

And the Parents. Parent education is rapidly coming to 
be one of the main interests of the church. A series of articles 
for parents is now being planned for next year. 

Announcement will be made later regarding other inter- 
esting plans and names of writers for the regular features. 
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A Flaming Geranium! 


E could not have a garden that year. 

The weather, illness, other tasks, fate, it 
seemed, had combined to cheat him out of the garden 
that he had planned. The ground would have to go 
through the summer as a barren and untended 
wilderness. 

So, in the midst of the desolation where all could 
see it, he planted just one flaming geranium. It was 
all that he could do, but its single-handed glory re- 
deemed the waste. Throughout the summer its riot 
of colour, its proclamation of life and beauty, its 
very audacity dared the world to ask what had be- 
come of the garden. 

A geranium, flaming and proud, became in itself 
—a garden. 


He did not see how he could live a life that year. 

Defeat, fears of mind, weakness and pain of body, 
the tragic ending of long-cherished hopes, had com- 
bined to cheat him out of life as he had dreamed it 
and labored to create it. 

Then, amid the desolation where all could see and 
take courage from it, he put a flaming smile. He 
could not change the facts, but he could redeem them 
with audacious faith, What people saw on his 
countenance had its roots in a deep understanding. 
The flame of his invincible spirit dared the world to 
ask what was wrong with life. 

A smile, thus rooted, became in itself—life. 


PiHBake 
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International Journal of Religious Education 


Spiritual Fellowship and Industrial Conflict 


By Hornetit Harr* 


V hen Professor Hart spoke at the Annual Meeting of the 
nternational Council in 1937, great interest was expressed 
n his description of a method for group discussion of con- 
roversial questions. Unusual possibilities for educational 
md spiritual enrichment were felt to be inherent in this 
lan. In the following paper Professor Hart shows how such 
liscussion may be used in breaking down one of the greatest 
arriers to the Beloved Community, conflict between in- 
lustrial groups. This is ninth in a series of devotional 
irticles on “Christian Leadership in a Time of Crisis.” 


ROTHERLY love may be either a living principle, 

transforming the world, or an empty fantasy, used as 

a substitute for social justice and for sacrificial activity. 
Vieditation should provide spiritual dynamic for creative 
ocial action. Unless our spiritual exercises make us more 
ffective in building brotherhood, we are deluded. The 
yurpose of the present article is to sketch certain bearings 
f the Beloved Community ideal upon industrial relations, 
ind a practical technique for beginning to apply the ideal 
o the problem. 

Industrial exploitation is a basic antithesis of the Be- 
oved Community. If anyone doubts that early Christianity 
o regarded it, let him read at one sitting the Gospel of 
4uke and the Epistle of James, watching for references to 
he rich and the poor. Many industrial magnates spend on 
heir personal and family expenses hundreds of times as 
nuch as they pay their unskilled workers, and then maintain 
hat it is impossible to increase the wages of the miserably 
indernourished except by raising prices. Certain gigantic 
orporations own and dominate “company towns,” in some 
f which the workers and their families are wretched serfs, 
leprived of liberty, health and the opportunity to earn a 
iormal living. Some vast enterprises have so far absented 
inancial control from any direct contact with the manufac- 
uring or selling processes that the pressure for dividends 
s like a vast impersonal force, crushing life out of the work- 
rs. No one who continues to countenance such things can be 
.member of the Beloved Community. 

Very few employers are willing to regard themselves as 
uthless exploiters of labor. They regard themselves as 
eaders, whose investments, knowledge, courage and trained 
kill are essential to the ongoing of industry. Without wise 
eadership, they point out, the wheels of industry would 
ease to turn, millions more would be out of work, and all 
ndustry would break down. They insist that in the past 
ncreased production has brought increased wages and 
horter hours; only by further increases in production can 
till further benefits be handed on to labor. But union or- 
ranizers, as these employers see it, come in from outside to 
tir up discontent, to call strikes, to impose arbitrary and 
bsurd restrictions in production, and to enrich themselves 
it the expense of the workers and the owners. 

On the one hand we have workers—some of whom are 
ebelling against exploitation and some of whom are seeking 
0 grasp all the power and advantage that they can get, by 


* Professor of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
‘onnecticut. 
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whatever means they can seize. On the other hand we have 
employers—some of whom are ruthlessly seeking to enrich 
themselves regardless of the effects on their employees, and 
some of whom believe themselves to be working paternalis- 
tically for the best interests of labor and of the community 
at large. Between such opponents combat psychology de- 
velops. Each group comes to regard its antagonist as un- 
just, grasping and unscrupulous. Each group is likely to 
want to damage the other. Resentment, reprisals and hatred 
develop. 

No sudden and sweeping substitution of the Beloved 
Community for industrial warfare is possible. As Christians, 
we seek a state of society in which workers and management 
each labor wholeheartedly for abundant life and fulfillment 
of personality for all concerned. A few great enterprises 
have moved long distances toward achieving that spirit in 
their manufacturing and selling. But if good will is to pre- 
vail more and more widely in our economic life, it is es- 
sential that we develop practical methods for breaking 
through the walls of enmity, suspicion and antagonism 
which now make it impossible even for conscientious and 
just members of the employing and laboring groups to 
understand each other—which, indeed, make it very diff- 
cult even for Christian idealists with opposing viewpoints 
to work together for justice and to share abundance in indus- 
try. The remainder of this paper suggests definite steps in 
a practical process for cultivating comprehension on these 
subjects in men’s clubs, adult classes, young people’s societies, 
community forums, and other church groups. 

The first step is to select a question for discussion. In 
order to provide a good basis for a demonstration of the 
comprehending process, the question should be one on which 
the members of the group have done a good deal of think- 
ing—or at least have formed fairly definite opinions—and 
on which the group is fairly evenly divided. To select such 
a topic it is well to submit to the group a list of questions, 
either in mimeographed form, to be marked and turned in, 
or on a blackboard, to be voted on by a show of hands. Take 
three votes: “Yes,” ‘‘No,” and “Doubtful.” The following 


may be used for illustration: 


Question 


1. Can a well-intentioned employer be really just to his workers 
if they have no labor organization through which to express 
their collective purposes? 


2. Is it ever Christian for either employers or employees to ap- 
ply coercion to the other? 


3. Is the sit-down or stay-in strike justified when workers are 
suffering from extreme exploitation and injustice? 


4. Is the C.I.O. method of attempting to organize all the work- 
ers in a plant into one union the best way to insure industrial 
justice ? 


5. Is paternalism by employers a good thing? 


6. In case a new depression, worse than the last, should de- 
velop during the next two years, should the government take 
over and operate such basic industries as are needed to supply 
the basic necessities to the nation and to provide employment 
for the employable workers? 


(Continued on page 35) 


When Laymen 
Unite for Action 


By C. MeEtvitLteE WricHt* 


E ARE as ready as a radio! Just turn us on! 

Show us what we can do together and how we 

can do it. If the laymen will help us a little, we 
will be able to do a lot.” 

This was the response of a keen and highly respected 
leader of a Negro group in conference with about twenty 
interested workers from one of the most needy sections of a 
great city. These workers were conferring with representa- 
tives of our Laymen’s Commission with reference to specific 
projects which might be launched in the interest of the un- 
reached children and youth of that community. They were 
called together to inaugurate plans for a concerted attack 
upon prevailing secularism and indifference to the essentials 
that make for worthier living. 

“T have been waiting and watching and praying for years 
for just such an opportunity as this,” this leader continued. 
“We do not need to be convinced that there are 17,000,000 
children in America getting no religious instruction. We 
have thousands of them at our very doors and relatively few 
of them come to our Sunday schools. During the summer 
vacation they run wild with no place to play except the 
crowded streets and nobody seems to care. We know that 
in our church we cannot make a very deep impression on 
these conditions if we work alone. We want the help of the 
laymen to bring us together. Turn us on and we are ready 
to go!” 

This article will tell briefly what the laymen are doing 


* Executive Secretary, New Jersey Christian Laymen’s Commission 


Each week a taxi-driver father takes the vacation school 
children to the hills outside the city 


New Jersey children at worship out-of-doors 


in New Jersey to “turn on” groups of workers in local com- 
munities like this one and will give something of the results. 


How THE LAyMEN Took Hop 


One of the first steps we found to be essential in getting 
laymen active in such a program has been to get a few 
“hand-picked” laymen together. Having talked with them 
individually and in the group about the actual needs which 
men as Christian citizens meet, we have helped them to 
plan their campaign of action. We have found it necessary 
to focus their attention upon specific possibilities, like the 
summer projects in neglected areas, which could be used as 
spear-heads for a broader advance. 

The second step has usually involved bringing together 
representatives of the various agencies in the region to be 
served. We operated through the County Council of Re- 
ligious Education. We called together leaders of the 
social agencies, parent-teacher association, Y.M.C.A.’s, 
Y.W.C.A.’s service clubs, recreation commissions and. out- 
standing school leaders for an evening. With the map of 
the county displayed, each group in turn outlined its policies 
and programs. Perhaps the most hopeful result of these 
conferences was the apparent readiness of all groups to pool 
their resources, to work together with a definite spiritual 
emphasis throughout the whole program, and not to scatter 
their efforts but to select three or four sections where condi- 
tions were favorable and the need was obvious. A committee 
of ten was then appointed to confer with leaders in each of 
the sections and to go forward with an understanding that 
on tangible results in the first year effort, the movement 
would grow. 

The laymen took a leading part in approaching local 
groups. Usually thirty or forty were called together for the 
first evening conference. In each case important facts were 
first presented, a fairly definite plan of action was outlined, 
and an active group named to get the facts which they did 
not have regarding their own community. Within one week 
in each of these important centers, the required facts were 
gathered. They were able to tell how many children were 
enrolled in the public schools of the area; how many children 
were enrolled in the Sunday schools of the same area, uni- 
formly less than half; what the average attendance at Sun- 
day school was; what was done the previous summer in 
vacation schools and recreation projects, a lamentably small 
percentage of children being reached; what facilities were 
available through the churches, schools, recreation and other 
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groups for a coordinated program for July and August ; what 
leadership could be enlisted for special training in order that 
these projects might go through successfully ; and what finan- 
cial requirements should be met in order to do a thorough 
job. 

In the county referred to we hoped to establish eight or 
nine new centers and reach four or five hundred under- 
privileged children. The mimeographed report “Dreams 
Coming True’! shows that twenty-three centers operated 
during the summer of 1937 and enrolled eighteen hundred 
and twenty-two children. With the added interest in the 
regular vacation church schools as a by-product, this was an 
increase of sixty-seven per cent over the enrollment of the 
previous year and an average daily attendance in the county 
greater than the total enrollment of the preceding year. 


THE ReEsuLTs ACHIEVED 


The tangible results are more than can be shown in sta- 
tistics. These children got an idea of religious instruction 
as not taking joy out of life but putting real joy into their 
daily experiences. 

The leaders discovered that Christian education has a 
worthwhile challenge today. Most of the newly recruited 
leaders have taken on all-year-round responsibilities in their 
churches. 

The character-building agencies discovered that church 
people were really interested in the things they are doing 
which means that many unfortunate gaps between earnest 
capable workers were successfully bridged. 

Church school superintendents discovered that the regis- 
tration blanks from the summer projects supplied a new 
basis for recruiting unreached children for their ongoing 
program. 

Inter-racial good will was strengthened. One of the lead- 
ers expressed it thus: ““We practiced brotherhood ; we did not 
need to talk about it.” 

The churches learned that they could work together— 
that a Baptist boy, for example, could get some religious 
“experience in a church of another faith. 

One of the best outcomes is in the activity of the laymen. 
Lay committees are giving direction according to their abil- 
ity and the enlistment of business men in one area makes it 
easier to enlist competent men in other areas. Money has 
been found for this extension work which could not have 
been procured for other types of missionary or educational 


* Copies available, 10 cents postpaid, 45 Bleeker Street, Newark, N.J. 


The Bible 
School at 
Jefferson 
Furnace, Ohio 
brings joy to 
children 
with few 
opportunities 
for spiritual 
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Sandy Springs 
Bible School, 
Buena Vista, 
one of the 
special summer 
projects in 
Southeastern 


Ohio 


endeavor. It is being carefully administered and no group is 
being pauperized. 

There have been results through these projects pointing 
definitely to the reduction of juvenile delinquency. In one 
area where in 1936 forty-six children appeared in the Re- 
corder’s Court during July and August, the number was 
reduced to three in July and August of 1937 and the Chair- 
man of the Township Committee said it was because the 
churches were open six days a week, the agencies were work- 
ing together and the children were kept so busy that they 
did not have time or desire to get into mischief. In another 
section where, according to official statistics, fourteen per 
cent of the city’s population produced sixty-nine per cent of 
the crime in 1936, the police blotter comparison of the two 
months of July and August with the same period in 1937 
shows a decrease of forty per cent. Some feel that we have 
been getting at the very roots of the problem of delinquency 
and that the “leads”? we have must be followed through. 

We need revitalized churches today. Here is one way to 
bring new life to them as we show them the challenging 
opportunities at their very doors! Here is educational, mis- 
sionary, evangelistic effort in happy coordination. 

Revitalized churches need more active laymen and lay- 
men are ready in much larger numbers than ever to respond 
to the leadership we can give. Our experience proclaims in 
no uncertain terms the need of inter-church cooperation and 
of a community-centered outlook so that men who have 
hitherto been passive may become active in essential good 
works. Thus they can speak with united voice for the re- 
leasing and strengthening of those influences that build the 
kingdom of good will in our time. 


For Vacation School Leaders 


How to Plan and Conduct a Vacation Church School 
is a pamphlet of practical suggestions which should be secured 
by everyone who is planning for a vacation school this sum- 
mer. It describes in concrete and interesting fashion how 
to set up a school, the program of activities, how to organize 
the program, the leadership needed, the values conserved 
through the school, and the possibilities of a community 
approach to the summer program. This bulletin was pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee on Vacation and Weekday 
Church Schools of the Educational Commission of the 
International Council. It may be obtained for 25 cents from 
your denominational headquarters, your state council, or 
from the International Council of Religious Education. 


Spring Cleaning in the Church School 


By Louts—E BENCKENSTEIN* 


H, it was all right, but it wasn’t very pretty,” 

() replied Betty Lou in unenthusiastic tones, when 

her mother asked how she liked the church school 

in which she had just enrolled. Little did the ten-year-old 

“new pupil” realize what far-reaching words she had 
spoken. 

During the week the junior department teacher called 
on the new family and learned of Betty Lou’s observation. 
“Walls do teach,’ she thought as she drove away. It 
happened that she passed two churches on her way home. 
One was a rather large brick building whose weedy yard 
was strewn with candy wrappers and broken bottles. The 
other was a small frame structure surrounded by well- 
tended shrubbery and lawn. The absence of the debris that 
littered the yard of the first made the contrast between the 
two very marked. Her mind went on thinking: “A church 
building teaches. It describes a congregation’s estimation of 
its religion, yes, even of its God. What poor, shabby Gods 
outsiders must see as they view some churches! . . . It isn’t 
the costliness of the building that demands respect. People 
didn’t throw refuse on that small church lawn. Or if they 
did it wasn’t allowed to remain. .. . But people generally 
respect things for which others work and make sacrifices. 
. . . It works another way too. People respect what they 
themselves work for. ... That gives me an idea.” 

The next Sunday, a bright spring day, juniors who came 
early found some new pictures on the browsing table. They 
were pictures of churches, inside and out, large and small, 
shabby and well-kept. There was one of children at work 
in their church school room, and another of a mother clean- 
ing house. 

The session started quite informally around the browsing 
table. Upon the suggestion of the teacher the children took 
their seats to hear a story about a great cathedral. The 
teacher described the building of Chartres: how the people 
harnessed themselves to the stones to drag them from the 
quarry to the site of their church; how they held a worship 
service each morning and consecrated their strength and 
gifts; how they permitted only those who were Christian at 
heart to work. 

Almost without effort on the part of the teacher, the 
children began to discuss what they could do to make their 
church beautiful. Betty Lou wanted curtains. ““We ought 
to make our church as beautiful as our homes,” she insisted. 
Tony called attention to the initials carved on the tables. 
“We ought to paint them,” he said. “Somehow, when you 
see initials on something they seem to tell you to put yours 
there too.” Ideas came rapidly and without much thought 
about how they could be realized. Then there was a moment 
of dismal silence when the teacher reminded them that such 
things would take money and that their room was used by 
others on Sunday night and during the week. Then some- 
one suggested that they might each make sacrifices and save 
and perhaps earn money, and consecrate their gifts “like 
the workers on the cathedral.” This, of course, brought up 
the question of earning money, of doing things for pay or 
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service. But the class wished to try; so in the weeks that 
followed real opportunities were found to bring about right 
attitudes toward earning and giving. 

There was a solution to the problem of the use of the 
room by others, too. “Maybe the other people would like 
to help make the room pretty,” one girl ventured. So a 
committee was appointed to talk with the House Committee 
of the church, and the Young People’s Society, and further 
plans were deferred until the next Sunday. The worship 
which followed the discussion was very real, for it grew 
out of a real situation, ; 

As children, young people and adults got together, a 
happy adventure in cooperation began. The young people 
had an “indoors picnic” one Saturday and washed the walls. 
The older girls helped the junior girls make curtains. The 
older boys made a worship screen—a folding one of beaver 
board that looked like stained glass windows and could be 
put away when not in use. The younger boys made their own 
altar from a used music cabinet. Cross, candle-sticks, read- 
ing desk and altar cloth were all made by the boys. It, too, 
could be put away when others used the room. The women 
replaced old pictures with some the children could ap- 
preciate and hung them low where they could be seen. 
Tony’s father helped the boys paint the initialed tables. 

Was it the “spring cleaning season” or the need that 
caused the “fever” to spread through the whole church? 
Before long every department and organization had caught 
it. Everywhere cooperation was necessary. This is an ad- 
vantage that helps compensate for the limitations of the 
church whose few rooms must be used by many groups. 
Mothers and daughters and members of the woman’s society 
worked together on the curtains for the dining room that 
was also the junior high department room. Fathers, sons 
and daughters made the lovely hammered copper junior high 
altar. The third grade children cut gay tulips from gingham 
and their mothers sewed them on theatrical gauze curtains. 
Smaller children helped cut fancy tissue paper curtains, 
mounted pictures, and arranged their “birthday center”’ 
around the picture of the birthday of Jesus. They also helped 
plant flowers in the church yard. Curtains, flowers, clean 
walls, worship centers, appeared everywhere. Interesting 
murals made with chalk on wrapping paper adorned drab 
walls where good pictures did not exist. (These murals were 
preferred to several poor pictures offered from person’s 
attics, and some members of the congregation began to learn 
that it was not generous to give to the church what one does 
not want in his home!) 

So it happened that a dingy, run-down church was made 
over all because of a remark by a new pupil! But this is 
not the best part of the story. The word “our” that is now 
on the tongues of young and old tells of the greatest 
achievement. To children the church no longer belongs to 
grown-ups. To adults it is not the chief concern of the 
officers. All speak of their church with pride and feeling of 
responsibility. They have learned to work together in the 
care of their building. Perhaps they will be better able to 
share their responsibility of building the Kingdom of God. 
And very possibly progress in the building of the Kingdom 
may proceed speedily when youth and age work together. 
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How Some Churches Do It 


VERY valuable way of developing leadership to 
carry on the work of the local church is to take ad- 
vantage of summer schools and conferences. A num- 

ber of churches have made definite plans for doing this 
which they have found to be most successful. The following 
statements are from a few of these churches, and are taken 
directly from the report sent in by one of the workers in 
the church referred to. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, spends about $300.00 per year for the purpose of send- 
ing leaders to various summer schools and conferences. 
Seven leaders attended the two-week Minnesota Council 
summer schools of Christian education last summer. The 
director of religious education and the general superintend- 
ent of the church school attend the International Council 
meeting each February. ‘“‘Fees are paid for all students in 
the community leadership school; young people are sent to 
summer conferences and delegates are sent to the state con- 
ferences each year. This plan has worked wonders for us. 
An interested person, given such an opportunity, feels re- 
sponsible, has a vision, and becomes a dependable and skilled 
worker. A trained lay leadership is essential to the church; 
lack of it cannot be compensated fully by any amount of pro- 
fessional leadership. Special training for a few is a good 
investment; they are able to help others. They set a stand- 
ard toward which all leadership in the church tends to grow. 
Even the poorest church can plan to send at least one person 
to a leadership school. The returns are remarkable.”’ 

Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, sends in a remarkable record. In 1935 six persons at- 
tended the Winnipesaukee leadership school; in 1936 nine- 
teen persons attended the school, two boys attended the 
Older Boys’ Camp, the expenses of ten of these persons 
being paid by the church; in 1937 twenty-two persons at- 
tended the leadership school, two boys and two girls went 
to the youth camps there, the expense of twelve of these 
persons being paid by the church. There have been several 
specific results of this plan for leadership growth. Among 
the results, the following are quite significant: a youth 
retreat; a consecration service for all church officers and 
teachers during the morning service of worship; special 
study looking toward unification of the entire church pro- 
gram. In light of these and other results, there is no ques- 
tion but that in this church this year’s budget includes a 
definite amount to be used for summer leadership educa- 
tion, 

Chocorua, New Hampshire, is a small parish of about two 
hundred population. Conditions were rather hopeless in 
1936 when it was decided that leadership for church life 
in that community must be developed and that sending 
workers to summer conference was the way to do it. The 
local people cooperated wonderfully in providing ice cream 
socials and food sales for townspeople and also for tourists 
and passers-by. Money was raised to send nine persons to 
summer camps. The results were so valuable that the policy 
has been continued and, in face of great odds, the local 
committees are determined to go forward with the plan. 
The chairman writes: ““We believe that our small churches 
ought to be training leaders and can do so. Our church has 
only fifty members but because we wanted to, we found 
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we could. We have said: ‘Because we ought to we can.’ And 
we've found that we can with God’s help—that when God 
wants a certain work done and we are willing to do our 
best—he provides the way.” 

The Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, through its Department of Religious Education, 
sometime ago realized that its local program of leadership 
education had to be supplemented by wider contacts. De- 
nominational and interdenominational camps and confer- 
ences were carefully studied and definite plans were made 
for sending young people to these camps. Eventually it was 
decided that maximum results came from contacts of all 
types of camps and conferences. The committee is well 
pleased with the results of its work but believes that, in a 
large measure, success is based on careful selection of dele- 
gates. The staff of the department which is thoroughly 
acquainted with the young people of the church spends 
days in determining which camp and conference is best 
fitted for the individual under consideration. It has been 
found most satisfactory not to send too large a delegation 
to any one conference nor is it found most satisfactory to 
send the young people to camps where other churches are 
guilty of “swamping.” So successful has this committee 
been in selling the camp idea to parents that it has been 
possible to increase the budget allowance to more than eight 
times its original size. 

The First Congregational Church, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, has for a number of years been devoted to the 
idea of sending some of its young people and teachers to 
leadership schools in the summer. On the church budget 
there is a separate item for leadership education. Much of 
the sum allotted is raised through the special offering taken 
at Easter for this purpose. A parish letter is usually sent 
out toward the end of Lent, outlining the services for Holy 
Week and containing a reminder of the Easter offering 
with an envelope enclosed. A few individuals give privately 
at other times of year to the fund, and one of the church 
organizations—a club of business women—always con- 
tributes a generous sum. In this way thirteen to fifteen 
young people and adults are sent to nearby summer schools 
of religious education. In most cases the delegate pays half 
of the expense, but occasionally the church underwrites the 
whole amount. This plan for handling leadership education 
has become a church tradition—one of the fixed obligations 
and privileges of the institution. 

Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, has 
found it greatly to its advantage to make use of summer 
schools and camps. The workers who get this training are 
invariably the ones who are of most value to the church 
school, the young people’s work, and the church. “Our first 
step in preparation for this is to have the amount needed 
made a part of the budget of the church. Our desire is to 
have an increasing number go each year, so that we plan for 
increase in the budget. The budget committee has been 
sold on this idea and backs up the ministers. This budgeting 
of the cost of the schools and camps shows to the members 
of the church that it is a regular part of the activity and as 
important as the church school, the salaries, or any other 
budget item. We make use of three different types of camp. 
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At Berea, Kentucky 


ReportTeD BY Lucy BICKEL 


RE y’all aimin’ t’have another school next year?” 
was the parting question of a sixteen-year-old boy, 
who probably voiced the question for 332 other 

children to whom ten vacation schools ministered in the 
mountain communities round about Berea, Kentucky. 

The story of the ten vacation schools, under the challeng- 
ing leadership of Miss Wilhelmina Stooker, is a fascinating 
one. It tells of new insights received by children as they ex- 
plored the fields, hills and roadsides and found plant and in- 
sect beauty never before realized. It tells of new knowledge 
gained, as children learned of people long ago who dis- 
covered God, and of the One who showed God in his own 
life. It tells of new vistas of service opened and deeper appre- 
ciation shown for the work of the church as college stu- 
dents, public school teachers, and busy housewives discov- 
ered anew the joy of helping children to wider experiences 
and the wonder of many pathways to God. 

It is a story, too, of an interesting venture in informal 
leadership education. With the exception of two “imported” 
leaders, the members of the teaching staff were residents of 
Berea or the adjoining communities. Early in the spring a 
Vacation School Institute was held, to prepare as many of 
the leaders as possible for the work which was to be done 
in the summer. As soon as schools in Berea closed, the Union 
Church held a vacation school which served as an observa- 
tion school for prospective leaders. However, even this did 
not reach all of the leaders who were to work in the ten 
schools proposed. Furthermore, it was necessary to provide 
some way of working out problems as they arose in the 
schools, and to have a central source of supplies, for economy 
was essential. 

The solution was found in the plan of arranging one 
room in Union Church in Berea as a workshop, or “‘studio”’ 
as it was called by some of the teachers. Here were books,— 
resource books for teachers, and reading books for children; 
here were pictures,—to be used whenever needed, but brought 
back for someone else to use as soon as possible; here were 
supplies,—paper (wrapping paper by the yard, construction 
and drawing paper, mounting paper, and so on), paste, scis- 
sors, crayons, wood, cardboard, paint, brushes, tools of many 
varieties, and many other “odds and ends” which every vaca- 
tion school teacher needs. But here, also, were people who 
could help with questions and problems and who could give 
guidance as new teachers worked out activities and projects 
which later would be carried out with children. On duty every 
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afternoon and most evenings were Miss Elizabeth Gardner 
and Miss Stooker. Perhaps a teacher wanted to help make 
peace and world friendship meaningful to children. At the 
“studio,” help could be found both in materials, such as 
stories, songs and so on, and in suggestions for helping chil- 
dren express their discoveries in ways which might be shared 
with others. In one instance, several teachers learned the 
principles of building home-made movies so that groups of 
children studying peace might have a means of sharing with 
others the story of “Good Will, the Magician,” which they 
had enjoyed so much. 

Again, several teachers wished to help children appreciate 
the lavish beauty that was so much a part of their everyday 
environment it was almost overlooked. At the “studio” they 
made plans to study the hymn, “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” and themselves practiced a way in which the chil- 
dren might share the “beauty of the earth’ with others. 
Lovely grasses, flowers and leaves were gathered and pressed. 
Two verses of the hymn were cut as a stencil on a large 
sheet of cardboard. Then, with a yard and a half of un- 
bleached muslin, some paint in a spray, and leaves, grasses 
and flowers arranged around the stencil, the teachers made a 
beautiful hanging which could be duplicated by older boys 
and girls and used later to brighten the walls of a small 
rural church. 

Thus, teachers not only enriched their own experiences in 
the work and fellowship of the “studio,” but discovered 
ways in which boys and girls might be guided into worth- 
while experiences. 

And the children—? Some learned for the first time the 
Great Teacher’s story of the kind shepherd. Some found 
new interests in creating with their hands. Many wondered 
about this new kind of school which in some places had to 
be held in the public school building because there was no 
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Seesaws at Mount Union, Kentucky 


church in the community, or. because the church was not 
adequate. But it seemed that the consensus of opinion re- 
garding the work of the schools was expressed by a mother 
who attended the closing session of one of the schools in 
which all the children shared with each other, and with 
their mothers, the interesting things that had been done 
during their school. 
“They was nice doin’s y’all had this mornin’,” she said. 


At Edwards, Mississippi 


FRoM THE REPORT OF FLORENCE CARMICHAEL 


T Edwards, Mississippi, there is a school for Negroes, 
under the Disciples of Christ, called the Southern 
Christian Institute. A laboratory school was held 

there during the summer in order to train the twenty-seven 
Negro leaders who came for special help in getting ready 
to do vacation work in their own communities. The faculty 
of the Institute cooperated in the training of these student 
teachers. The cooperative vacation school texts were used. 

Fifty Negro children were enrolled in the practice school, 
and were divided ‘into beginner, primary, and junior de- 
partments. These children were very interesting to work 
with. They were eager to learn and enthusiastic about their 
new acquirements. They had splendid attitudes toward each 
other. While their abilities varied, most of them had good 
minds and they could think well. As one of the leaders said, 
they wanted to do the things which would enable them to 
live a more abundant life, but they were not always able 
to do so. Their home training was poor and they gave evi- 
dence of having very poor secular training. They had not 
been taught to express themselves in art, composition of 
stories, poetry, and the like. They seemed to lack self-confi- 
dence and could not make choices for themselves. As a re- 
sult of the school there was a noticeable improvement in 
self-reliance, self-control, creative activities, participation in 
worship, stories and plays. 

The student teachers gained as much from the experience 
as did the children. Eleven of them pledged themselves 
to make definite attempts to serve the boys and girls of their 
respective communities during the summer. One of them 
commented on the school as follows: 

“The school has meant much to me. I could write pages 
and then never tell all. But to be as brief as I can, it has 
served as an incentive for me to study and learn more about 
teaching boys and girls, or developing them religiously. I 
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have learned much more about the children. They are far 
more interesting than I dreamed. I think I have learned a 
bit more about dealing with them. I think I am a bit better 
prepared to serve my community and be a help to the 
leaders there.” 

Another student wrote: “The course has meant more 
than a study of textbooks. It has helped me to know much 
more about the real meaning of religious education. It has 
helped me to appreciate boys and girls and their everyday 
experiences much more. I am interested in knowing about 
their primary interests and needs, and in learning how I 
can best meet those. I feel I have only a good start. I have 
learned several new games, songs, etc., to use in my Sunday 
work. As to me personally, I somehow feel I can live a 
richer and fuller Christian life in the future.” 


In Other Places 


URING the summer of 1937, several of the direc- 
tors of children’s work in denominational and in- 
terdenominational organizations undertook special 

projects with children in underprivileged areas. They had 
three main objectives in doing this. The first was to bring 
an enriched religious experience to the children living in 
communities where there have been meager opportunities 
for religious training. The second was to develop the po- 
tential leadership for work with children in these sections, 
so that the work might be continued and developed. The 
third was to gain for themselves a larger understanding of 
curriculum and leadership needs in these situations. 

In Lisle, New York, there was a training school for 
workers with migrants, in connection with which was a 
laboratory school made up of migrant children. Trips were 
made to nearby migrant centers, for further study. The 
workers were interested in securing the special help in re- 
ligious education which the school provided. 

The Coordinating Council of St. Louis sponsored two 
special all-summer schools, one for Negro and one for white 
children, in underprivileged sections of the city. The sup- 
port of a number of capable leaders was enrolled and many 
churches contributed equipment. 

Several of the leaders worked with a cooperative enter- 
prise in southeastern Ohio, in the selection and training of 
leaders and in building curriculum. The area was divided 
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Laymen Plan Extension Program 


By Harry C. Munro 


ITH the forces of evil backed by men and money 

systematically organized to destroy, we must 

back with men and money all campaigns for 
Christian education.” This recent statement by Roger Bab- 
son expresses a rapidly growing conviction among thought- 
ful Christian laymen. The time is ripe for a great increase 
in the active participation of laymen in Christian education. 
There are several evidences that we are at a turn of the 
road in this respect. 


A Morat AND SPIRITUAL EMERGENCY 


During the past decade laymen have been unduly pre- 
occupied with economic and vocational matters. These have 
been years of rapid change, uncertainty, anxiety, and in- 
security in occupational responsibilities. Everyone has been 
living on a temporary or emergency basis, giving attention 
to immediate and pressing economic problems. 

Our churches, as institutions, have seen trying times. 
Faced with a desperate struggle for sheer economic exist- 
ence, many a church has been forced into retrenchment of 
Christian education, evangelism, missions, or social service 
until this crisis is over. We may never realize what this 
temporary emergency living has done to us. It begins to be 
evident even to the casual observer, however, that this 
“emergency” will last until we begin to treat it as primarily 
a moral and spiritual rather than merely an economic crisis. 

Christian laymen of insight and social intelligence are 
determined to get their habits of life and thought and service 
on a more balanced, more constructive permanent basis as 
soon as possible. They see that unusual measures are urgent- 
ly needed at once and on a wide scale to do several things: 
to restore the church’s program and working forces to nor- 
mal; to undertake a vast, constructive program to retrieve 
the losses incurred during these emergency years of pre- 
occupation with material subsistence; to undergird and re- 
enforce the church’s program with unprecedented accessions 
of lay service, lay loyalty, and lay support in order that our 
basic moral and spiritual depression may be overcome; to 
place our American life again upon a sound moral and 
spiritual basis. 


Wet 


‘Though the depression period has not witnessed adequate 
expansion of Christian education, it has marked important 
developments in program and method. The program of 
Christian education begins to compare favorably with that 
of public education, as indeed it should and must. An en- 
riched and more flexible leadership education program has 
been developed. The United Christian Youth Movement 
and the United Christian Adult Movement have been pro- 
jected. Potentially, at least, these movements together embody 
an adequate strategy of attack upon our basic moral and 
spiritual problems. A constructive and comprehensive ap- 
proach is being made in the coordination of religious agencies 
with other character building forces in the community. 
Demonstrations of summer projects serving neglected or 
isolated groups reveal thrilling practical results and almost 
infinite possibilities of expansion. The integration of Chris- 
tian education throughout the program of the church is 
effecting a new and mutually enriching unity among working 
forces and program elements. 

There is now, however, practically unanimous conviction 
that program developments have been brought to the point 
where field promotion is the order of the day. We must get 
these program improvements into widespread operation. 
Especially must we extend the outreach of Christian educa- 
tion to millions who are now neglected. 

The immediate task of expansion is one in which lay 
and professional forces may join hands. Christian education 
needs the professional. But it can never be professionalized. 
The real cutting edge of the process is in the hands of 
millions of parents and hosts of volunteer teachers and 
group leaders. The professional is their servant, to help 
them do their job well. Unless Christian education is the 
kind of job laymen can do, it will not be done. The most 
significant next step in Christian education is the union of 
lay and professional forces in a continent-wide advance. 


LAYMEN MAKE THE START 


In 1934 the National and International Executives’ Sec- 
tion of the International Council expressed great concern 
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over the millions for whom evangelical Christian forces 
have an unfulfilled responsibility in Christian education, 
and also the inadequate participation of laymen in discharg- 
ing this responsibility. Shortly thereafter a group of laymen 
representative of the constituencies of these professional 
leaders met at the call of the Religious Education Founda- 
tion to consider the situation. As a result, the National 
Protestant Laymen’s Commission was formed, with Mr. 
Russell Colgate as Chairman and with an auxiliary relation 
to the International Council through its Board of Trustees. 

The Commission faced a complex and difficult task. Poli- 
cies have been developed. Experimental field work has been 
done. Care has been taken from the beginning to work only 
through recognized church and interdenominational chan- 
nels, and to lay foundations upon which permanent, con- 
structive expansion would be possible. 

In February 1937, a conference of laymen was held in 
connection with the annual meetings of the International 
Council. Valuable contacts were established with the pro- 
fessional workers. Consciousness of the extension task which 
rests jointly on professional and lay forces was increased. 
The Commission also became interested in a movement 
among church laymen of Metropolitan New York in which 
Mr. C. Melville Wright was conducting significant practi- 
cal experimentation and demonstration in lay activity. About 
a year ago the two movements merged. This brought in the 
services of Mr. Wright as Eastern Field Representative, 
and made available valuable experimentation in field ap- 
proach as well as a strengthened personnel. 

The purposes of the National Protestant Laymen’s Com- 
mission were expanded to include the following: 

1. To arouse men to a recognition of their own needs 
for a more vital religious experience. 

2. To put them in touch with movements and resources 
whereby their own lives may be enriched, their churches may 
be strengthened, and their leadership may be made more 
effective. 

3. To arouse men to a recognition of the need for religion 
in any effective program of character education, and to an 
understanding of the areas of spiritual illiteracy in America 
where this need is not now being met. 

4. To lead men into relationships and activities whereby 
they may join hands with professional leaders in the field of 
Christian education in extending the facilities of Protestant 
Christian education to the unreached areas of America. 

Plans for expansion of the work of the National Protes- 


tant Laymen’s Commission are being laid in accordance with ° 


the following policies: 

1. To take into account the various denominational men’s 
work movements and to serve in cooperation with the Inter- 
denominational Council on Men’s Work as a medium of 
fellowship and cooperation among these men’s movements. 

2. To serve also as a medium of fellowship and coopera- 
tion for local or area inter-church laymen’s groups of which 
there is an increasing number, encouraging such groups to 
work as auxiliaries of regular interdenominational agencies 
such as state and city councils of religious education. 

3. To promote the increased participation of laymen in 
the work of Christian education in the local church, through 
denominational channels and through interdenominational 
agencies, city, county, state, and national. 

4. To avoid any standardized form of program or organi- 
zation but to promote lay participation in whatever service 
activities and through whatever type of administration 
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seems best adapted to the existing interdenominational situa- 
tion in a community or area. 


Next STEPs 


Immediate attention is to be focused upon extension of 
Christian education through three means or agencies. The 
individual layman or the local group will, of course, deter- 
mine which of these will receive primary emphasis. It is to 
be hoped, however, that lay forces will strongly back all 
three. 

1. Extension of vacation church schools, particularly to 
serve neglected or isolated groups. The vacation church 
school is among the greatest potential resources for exten- 
sion of every church not already using it. Also it is perhaps 
the most immediately feasible and practical way of extend- 
ing Christian education privileges to millions now neglected. 
The laymen’s movement for extension will major on ex- 
pansion of these fruitful summer projects. 

2. Increase of attendance in Sunday schools throughout 
the continent, and measures to conserve all increases. This 
is in accordance with widely expressed concern in the recent 
International Council meetings and with an action of the 
Executive Committee providing for vigorous attack upon 
the problem of increasing the outreach of the Sunday school. 

The coming Columbus Convention is providing for con- 
ferences of all leaders, lay and professional, who wish to help 
plan this extension emphasis. Field promotion will be 
planned in which lay and professional forces can share. It 
will direct continent-wide attention to the importance of 
Christian education and to the Sunday church school as 
its most far flung agency. 

3. Expansion of weekday religious education. This is a 
comprehensive and long time policy in which laymen have 
always been deeply interested. In spite of the many prob- 
lems involved, laymen cannot see why our American system 
of education can not provide for paralleling public educa- 
tion with equally widespread and comprehensive religious 
education. Ultimately we must find a way to do this. The 
major concern of many laymen is with this broad and far 
reaching policy to which they believe our denominational 
systems of Christian education can sometime be adjusted. 

So laymen go into action all along the line to extend 
Christian education through these highly effective channels. 
The next ten years may well see an aggressive and vastly 
extended outreach of Christian education to meet the basic 
need in our community and national life. 


New Ventures in Leadership 


Undoubtedly many churches have made some very suc- 
cessful enterprises in variations of regular leadership educa- 
tion work. An exchange of experiences of this sort has been 
felt by many to be exceedingly profitable to everybody. 

At the quadrennial Convention in Columbus, one of the 
leadership education conferences is under the title, “Suc- 
cessful Ventures in Leadership Education.” Mrs. Hazel D. 
Leonard, 404 Park Avenue Building, Detroit, Michigan, 
will make this presentation out of materials assembled di- 
rectly from workers in the field. She is anxious to secure 
information about significant plans, informal set-ups with 
accredited schools and classes, and, more particularly, in- 
formal approaches either with groups or individuals. 

If you have a story to tell in this connection, will you 
kindly send a statement of it to Mrs. Leonard. 
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A Community Every Member Canvass 


By C. Carson Branspy* 


TERN necessity still seems to be 
the mother of invention. It is 
amazing how God has used the 

depression years to shake many of us 
out of our narrow denominational 
orbits. Not that we should be any the 
less loyal to our particular group, but 
the trying years have removed some 
of the scales from our eyes and enabled us to see beyond 
denominational walls to a larger measure of cooperation 
among the various groups which form our common Protes- 
tant heritage. We have ventured a little way out on the 
ice in the matter of evangelistic crusades and the liquor 
evil. But so far as I know it has remained for this mid-west 
community, Council Bluffs, Iowa, to step out into a united 
campaign to raise the pledges for the annual denominational 
budgets. 

In the years of deepest depression, in addition to the 
general state of the country, our mid-western states were 
visited by a terrific drought which destroyed crops as though 
there had been a prairie fire. The idea then came to us that, 
if the churches were to survive financially, we must present 
an united and impressive front to our community and plan 
to conduct our canvasses at the same time of year, if possible. 

Under the chairmanship of the writer, a committee was 
formed to investigate the field and report the number of 
denominations in our city which would be willing to make 
the date of their annual canvass the first week in March. 
Such a move involved some rather drastic rearrangement 
of existing plans upon the part of many, but finally, the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists were able to agree 
upon this particular period and a foundation for an united 
effort was laid. Later on, the Evangelical, some Lutheran 
and the Nazarene churches joined in the plan. This brought 
the total number of participating churches to more than 
twenty, and many other groups were sympathetic, although 
not actually participating. It was not long before things 
began to develop. 

Upon inquiry, the general Interdenominational Canvass 
Committee learned that the local newspapers were impressed 
with so large and novel an idea. Publicity began almost im- 
mediately. We were offered space for sermons on steward- 
ship and tithing each week and generous reports of all plans 
and meetings. Our local Council Bluffs Nonpareil offered 
us two half-sheets free of charge, for covering the last two 
Sundays before the Canvass, upon which were to appear 
pictures of the dramatization of the canvass idea, together 
with suitable wording. 

The next surprise came when the Broadcasting Com- 
pany kindly gave us time for sermons on matters connected 
with the stewardship of the church, time for laymen to speak 
on the financing of the work, and time for a longer final 
message in the Saturday night preceding the Canvass. The 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway Company gen- 
erously gave us space in back and front of their cars, where- 
on we were to place large posters publicizing our united 
campaign. Even the motion picture theatres united in our 
behalf by giving us a slide upon the screen, and, in some 


* Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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This article describes a new educa- 
tional enterprise for laymen—a com- 
munity-wide, every-member canvass. 
It has methods and values that other 
churches and communities could well 
copy. And the laymen will find here 
a piece of work equal to their en- 
thusiasm and powers. 


cases, time for a layman to appear on 
the stage at an appointed hour, to 
speak before a packed house, with 
reference to the united effort, adding 
an appeal for response. 

By this time our committee discoy- 
ered that it had quite a program at its 
; disposal by means of which it might 
make the community conscious of the importance of support- 
ing its moral and spiritual forces. Indeed, the idea so appealed 
to the various business interests approached and to business 
men in general that the thing grew faster, by far, than our 
most sanguine expectations had warranted. 

All this was in the early new year and so we had time to 
act and educate our public for two months in the manner 
above described, in order to generate enthusiasm for finan- 
cial support in a “dry and thirsty land.” For two months we 
kept up a systematic education of the people of the com- 
munity by press, radio, moving picture and by posters. This 
publicity reached not only the people of the denominations 
represented but far out into the country around, and the 
people of other churches. Indeed, the press and radio 
messages reached out over a radius of more than one hun- 
dred miles and the publicity through the motion picture 
theatres brought the matter before many who were not 
church-goers. 

For the above purpose we appointed one lay chairman 
who, under the guidance of the minister-chairman, con- 
ducted the movement and planned with the theatres, the 
press, and the radio for the necessary publicity, whilst the 
clergy planned the sermons on stewardship and tithing, of 
which three appeared weekly. 

A lay canvass director was appointed in each church 
and all were called upon to come together at a dinner, and 
there our lay chairman conducted a clearing-house for ideas. 
Each director was kept in touch with from time to time, 
to see that the work in his particular church was progress- 
ing and that his particular constituency was being educated 
through sermons, stewardship classes and denominational 
literature. 

On the Friday night preceding the Sunday of the 
Canvass, there was a mass evangelistic meeting at which 
an outstanding churchman preached, and at which time the 
workers of all churches were assembled and rededicated to 
the cause. This ended a period of preparation which had 
been kept on a spiritual plane throughout. Even the budgets 
which the various churches sent out to their people were 
worded in biblical terms. 

On Sunday of the Canvass, each church had, as part of its 
worship, a well-organized and reverently directed proces- 
sional to the foot of the Cross, a large rugged cross, where 
the members dropped their offerings or pledges for the year, 
on an open Bible placed in a box. The regular offering en- 
velopes and loose offerings for the morning were also placed 
there, thus giving visitors a chance to have a part in the 
processional. 

Minute detail would be impossible within the limits of 
this article. Suffice it to say, however, that, in the midst of 
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“When morning 
gilds the skies’— 
morning watch 
begins the day 
at camp 


AVE you already made plans for the young people 
of your church to attend a camp, conference, or 
institute this summer? Very likely you are already 

convinced of the value of such a summer experience for 
young people. Within the next few weeks you will probably 
receive literature from numerous camps and conferences, 
and it may be difficult to choose the one your young people 
should attend. At first glance, there seems to be not only 
confusion but also competition among the summer projects. 
However, there are three major types of camps and each 
one serves a distinct purpose. 

1. The denominational camps. These are maintained by 
denominations and appeal to young people from a relatively 
small area. These camps can provide educational facilities 
for a large number of young people from any given church. 
The leadership is usually selected from ministers within the 
area and the emphasis is to help individual young people in 
individual churches. 

2. The interdenominational state camps. A number of 
states are providing camps for young people on a state-wide 
basis. These are usually held in connection with the program 
of a council of Christian education or similar interdenomina- 
tional body. These camps have the added responsibility of 
developing plans for local interdenominational activity. In 
many places they are used as planning conferences for the 
state youth councils. 

3. The International Council camps. ‘This summer the 
Geneva camps of the International Council will enter their 
twenty-fifth season. In order to coordinate the interdenom- 
inational work that is done in the various areas of the United 
States, the International Council camps serve a singular 
function. They are being developed into regional planning 
conferences for the United Christian Youth Movement. 
They are for young people active in interdenominational 
work and for those from churches interested in planning 
Christian social action in any of the ten areas of the Chris- 
tian Youth Building a New World program. The Inter- 
national Council camps are open to graduates of denomina- 
tional or state conferences, and are planned for young people 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. In this way 
the Geneva program is supplementary to other summer camp 
conferences. 

All of these types of summer conferences should be kept 
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Summer Camp? 


International Council Youth Camps 


Lake Winnipesaukee, August 8 to 20 
Lake Geneva, August 22 to September 3 


in mind when planning for church representation. Some 
young people should go to the denominational camp, others 
to the state camp, and a few who are in positions of leader- 
ship and who are interested in interdenominational activity 
should be directed to the International Council camps. 

‘The emphasis on a personal religious experience is funda- 
mental to the Geneva program but it is always directed 
toward Christian service. There is a definite attempt to tie 
up the religious experience with the activity of the local 
church and of interdenominational councils. It is a funda- 
mental principle of camp that young people learn the mean- 
ing of Christian living by planning cooperatively with other 
Christians of their own community or state. With the 
emphasis on Christian Youth Building a New World, this 
dynamic type of religion is of fundamental importance. 

At both Lake Geneva and Lake Winnipesaukee, an hour 
a day will be devoted to the program and plans of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. There will be classes in each 
of the ten areas of the Movement, namely, Personal Reli- 
gious Living, Helping Other Young People to Be Christian, 
Building a Warless World, Building a Christian Economic 
Order, the Liquor Problem, Leisure Time, Race Relations, 
a Christian Home, Christian Patriotism, and World Mis- 
sions. 

In addition to this, courses from the standard leadership 
training curriculum will be offered. A complete list of 
courses and instructors is given in the Camperbook. Inter- 
national credit will be issued for all courses. 

Board and room for the entire period of camp is $18.50 
and the registration fee is $5.00. For further information, 
write to Ivan M. Gould, Director of Young People’s Work, 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A flock of sails across the Lake 
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How Can a Community Grow Its Own 
Christian Leaders? 


By R. Srantey KeEenpic* 


HEN a community has a 

good inter-church school of 

leadership education, does it 
have thereby an adequate and com- 
prehensive program of leadership edu- 
cation? Is the school enough? Or, are 
there other ways by which in addition 
a community can grow its own lead- 
ership? 

During the past two decades the 
community training school has had a rapid growth. Starting 
as an institute in the larger city, it has found its way into 
every type of community life so that today the people of the 
crossroads are quite as devoted to their school as are the 
people of a great city to theirs. 

The number of students enrolling in these schools across 
the nation is: at once impressive and embarrassing. Fifty 
thousand persons each year is not a small host. But when 
these are compared with the number that should be en- 
rolled, we must not be too enthusiastic. Then too, most of 
them are still church school teachers, because we have not 
yet moved out of the “teacher-training” era of our church 
life. The training problem is church-wide and includes, in 
addition, church officers, leaders in all adult groups, officers 
of youth groups, parents, even the minister. These are not 
yet provided for in our leadership education program as 
they should be. Furthermore, the need for guided practice 
has become increasingly insistent. There has always been 
a desire to keep the training school practical, but its pres- 
ent plan has bred a mild form of isolation. To guided 
practice must be added an attention to specific problems 
and in a training class of twenty this is next to impossible. 

These are needs that are not being met by the training 
school alone. Therefore, many leaders are beginning to 
plan a program of training, broader than a school but 
inclusive of it, which will 
be community-wide. This is 
done sometimes by chal- 
lenging the board respons- 
ible for the present school 
to expand its function and 
facilities and again by cre- 
ating a training commission 
of the local council charged 
with this wider opportunity 
and responsibility. 

How will this broader 
program be developed and 
what activities will it in- 
clude? 


A YEAR RounpD EMPHASIS 
ON SUPERVISION 


To many the very word 


* Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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W hat really is a community program 
of leadership education? Many people 
think that it is a training school and 
only a training school. In this article 
Mr. Kendig shows such people that 
there is much more to it than that. 
He lists a fascinating variety ‘of 
things that communities can do to- 
gether in growing their own leaders 
for their churches. 


The library is the hub of stimulating activity 


supervision is a red flag or the shibbo- 
leth of theoretical religious educators. 
Rightly understood, it can become 
the source for all other ways for 
training workers. When a superin- 
tendent talks with a new teacher and 
seeks to help him to improve—he is 
supervising. When a pastor goes over 
the details of an activity with the com- 
mittee chairman—he is supervising. 
When one of them calls the teachers of a department to- 
gether and they study some new approach—supervision in 
its simplest form is in operation. Personal interviews, coach- 
ing, counselling, are words which indicate this personal fel- 
lowship and hold great promise for a church leadership in 
training. 

Let the training commission or committee stimulate this 
kind of work in every church. In many churches, people 
will need to be discovered who will give themselves to this 
opportunity and in others leaders now in service must be 
awakened to this new demand. To discover and train such 
workers and to see that they are actively at work in every 
church is the responsibility of the community program. 


A CoMMuNITY LIBRARY 


Established in some central place, a library for church 
workers may well become the hub of stimulating activity. 
It should contain books not only on techniques, but on 
teaching materials, biography, devotional reading, religious 
poetry, and a growing section of made-up-books on specific 
interests. In many communities, the public library will be 
only too glad to cooperate in this matter. In others, the 
library will need to be housed in a church or council office. 
With the library can go a reading course or some other 
plan for reading a book each month. 


PRACTICE CENTERS 


This commission on lead- 
ership education could de- 
velop still another service 
of significant guidance. It 
could take over a church 
school and make it a center 
of practice, observation, and 
laboratory work for the 
whole area. This is now be- 
ing done in an eastern city 
by one of the denomina- 
tional directors of religious 
education. 

In many communities a 
more feasible suggestion 
would be for the commis- 
sion to designate single de- 
partments throughout the 
community and then work 
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out agreements with the churches involved. For instance, 
the nursery department in the Baptist church, the junior 
department in the Methodist church, and the primary de- 
partment of the Presbyterian church would be selected, 
because of their peculiar fitness, as practice centers. 

Let us suppose a primary teacher in the Baptist church 
school wanted some practice work. In accordance with 
this plan, she would become a teacher-helper in the primary 
department of the Presbyterian church school designated as 
the practice center, and for six or ten weeks she would 
work directly under the department superintendent there, 
in interviews, special reading, and the like. At the end of 
the period, she would return to her own school, having had 
personal guidance from one who is qualified to give it. 


LocaLt CHurRcH GUIDES 


As a good leadership education program begins to produce 
results, certain qualified persons can be released from their 
Sunday-by-Sunday work in their own schools. Trained by 
school and experience, they are free to visit schools on invi- 
tation. For instance, let us say that Mrs. A, Mrs. B, and 
Miss C are selected by the commission for this kind of 
service, and let the illustration in the foregoing paragraph 
be used again. 

Under this plan, the superintendent of the primary de- 
partment in the Baptist church school would not leave the 
place of her Sunday service and go to another church for 
this training but would invite Miss C to come to her 
department. Miss C would remain four or six Sundays in 
this situation, giving suggestions and many times demon- 
strating a teaching procedure for the good of the other 
teachers. 

Certain persons who object to such interdenominational 
interchange will see great harm in these plans and will 
argue that they are not feasible. The truth of the matter is 
that both of these opportunities can be explored—in whole 
or in part—in dozens of American communities next Sun- 
day. Once in operation, such plans are found to be exceed- 
ingly fruitful and free of any harmful results. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


We must not infer from the discussion thus far that the 
school as we have known it will not be necessary. From the 
supervisory practices in the local churches, from the library 
plan, from the several practice plans proposed will come an 
increased need for group study and group fellowship. The 
training school can become a major part of the total com- 
munity program, but changed in accordance with the newer 
demands. It must provide for church officers, ministers, 
parents, music and recreational leaders, and workers in 
every phase of the church’s life. It can be free to offer more 
distinctive courses and pay more attention to motivation or 
‘“Gnspiration” as some people call it. It can set up survey 
committees long in advance and make the school sessions 
a very realistic look at the community’s problems. In brief, 
it can revitalize the whole church in town or country, 
if it will. 


A FELLOWSHIP OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


This training commission should plan to explore another 
opportunity. All the Christian workers could be brought 
together at least twice a year. One occasion would provide 
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for social fellowship. Let there be laughter, singing, a ring- 
ing speech, play, and high amusements. 

The second occasion would be for a different purpose. 
This time the Christian workers would be confronted with 
the critical problems of our day. They would face terrifying 
issues and the sources of Infinite Energy in the same eve- 
ning. At the end, they would, through some appropriate 
symbol, signify their intention to recommit their way to 


God and the unfinished task of the Kingdom. 


THE SUMMER TIME 


Infinite possibilities are to be found in the various summer 
camps, conferences, leadership schools, and institutes. Young 
people of great promise are given responsibilities in them 
and they carry through to glorious outcomes when they 
return home. Would the training commission of the local 
council build into the far future? Then let it promote the 
many summer enterprises of the church. It can double 
the enrollment from the community in the first year and 
double it again in the third year. Then will they see groups 
of young people coming to leadership in the church. 


‘THE PROGRAM AS A WHOLE 


Summing it all up then, the training program of the 
community would look like this on the calendar: 


The Fall: The Workers’ Fellowship Dedication Serv- 
ice 
Selection of Local Church Guides 
First Term of Training School 
The Winter: Selection of Practice Centers 


Larger Emphasis on Reading 
Second Term of Training School 


The Spring The Workers’ Fellowship “Funference” 


and Summer Summer Conference Publicity Rally 


Year Round ‘The Library, the Reading Course, the Prac- 
tice Centers, the Local Church Guides, 
and Supervision in the Local Church. 


Thus the community will grow its own Christian leaders. 


Al Call to Creative Artists 


The Committee on Leadership Education desires to 
secure some good posters and pictorial representations which 
will call attention in a striking way to its program. Accord- 
ingly, interested persons are invited to submit posters and 
cartoons representing their interpretation of the standards 
and ideals in leadership education. The best will be displayed 
at the quadrennial Convention on Christian Education at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 3, 1938. They may be 
used later in various ways. Contestants are themselves re- 
sponsible for getting material in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Poster Contest, Leadership Education Department, 
22nd Floor, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
The materials submitted become the property of the Inter- 
national Council. However, the winning artists will receive 
fair remuneration for any income-producing use that may 
eventually be made of the material. Write to the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for a list of suggestions and more 
detailed directions. 
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How Many Do You Know? 


Leaders at Columbus Convention, ‘June 28 to ‘July 3 


HE TEST of the pudding is in the eating,” but if 

the chef has an unusually favorable reputation you 

are glad to order some of his pudding even if you have 
not yet sampled it. 

You will be unable to sample the Columbus Convention 
until you get there on June 28, but when you know what 
“cooks” are preparing the feast you will be satisfied to place 
your order by sending in your registration at once. Limited 
space in this issue prevents even naming all the leaders who 
are carrying responsibility, but here are some of them. 

There is a general Convention Committee appointed by 
the International Council which is composed of about one 
hundred persons, with Dr. Merle N. English of the Method- 
ist Board of Education as chairman, with such ex officio 
members as Mr. Russell Colgate, Dr. Harold McAfee 
Robinson, Dean Luther A. Weigle, and all members of the 
International Council staff, and with such advisory mem- 
bers as Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, Bishop Paul B. Kern, Dr. Al- 
bert W. Palmer, Dr. W. Taliaferro Thompson, and Miss 
Gertrude L. Warren. This general committee has four 
major subcommittees as follows: Program Committee, Dr. 
English, chairman; Worship Committee, Mrs. E. E. Mc- 
Clintock, chairman; Exhibits Committee, Mr. Edwin 
Phelps, chairman ; Promotion Committee, Mr. T. T. Swear- 
ingen, chairman. 

Then there is a local committee on arrangements consist- 
ing of outstanding persons in Columbus and Ohio, there 
being more than a hundred on the committee. Mr. Avery 
G. Clinger, president of the Ohio National Bank, is chair- 
man, and Mr. Arthur T. Arnold of the Ohio Council of 
Religious Education is associate. This committee has at least 
fifteen subcommittees, with responsibilities ranging from 
banquets and luncheons to hospital service—with the for- 
mer having much heavier responsibility than the latter. 

To arrange for all the special conferences and exhibits, 
the International Council Committee has set up numerous 
sponsoring committees. In each of the areas which are in- 
cluded in the following list there will be several conferences 
and in most instances there will be a special exhibit. 
Children’s Work. Sponsoring committee—Committee on Re- 

ligious Education of Children of the International Council, 

including more than thirty-five specialists, with Miss Hazel 


A. Lewis as chairman and Miss Mary Alice Jones as execu- 
tive secretary. 


Youth Work. Sponsoring committee—the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the United Christian Youth Movement with Dr. 
Harry Thomas Stock as chairman and Mr. Ivan Gould as 
executive secretary. 


Adult Work. Sponsoring committee—the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Adults of the International Council with 
Dr. Paul H. Veith as chairman and Mr. Harry C. Munro 


as executive secretary. 


Housing and Equipment. Sponsored by the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, the executive of which is Mr. E. M. 
Conover. 


Evangelism and Stewardship. The sponsoring committee is 
made up of several especially selected persons, including 
Professor Samuel L. Hamilton as chairman, Mr. Otto 
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Mayer as executive secretary. Also, Rev. H. C. Weber 
representing stewardship interests particularly, and Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader representing evangelism interests particu- 
larly. 


Church and Church School Administration. Sponsoring com- 
mittee—the Committee on Church School Administration of 
the International Council, with Dr. Edward R. Bartlett 
chairman and Mr. Otto Mayer executive secretary. Rey. 
T. T. Swearingen is director of the conferences. 


Vacation and Weekday School Work. Sponsoring committee 
—the Committee on Vacation and Weekday Church Schools 
of the International Council with Dr. Frank M. McKibben 


as chairman and Mr. W. Dyer Blair as executive secretary. 


Drama in the Church. The sponsoring committee is made up 
of several carefully selected specialists in the field of drama 
and Christian education with Rev. Harold A. Ehrensperger 
as chairman. 


Church Colleges and Lay Leadership. The Council of Church 
Boards of Education, through a special sponsoring commit- 
tee with Dr. Gould Wickey as director, is planning confer- 
ences and exhibits in this field. 


Lay and Professional Field Workers. Sponsoring committee— 
the Committee on Field Program of the International Coun- 
cil with Dr. Merle N. English chairman and with Mr. John 


B. Ketcham serving as executive for these conferences. 


The Church and Recreation. Professor H. D. Edgren is chair- 
man of the special sponsoring committee, and Miss Lena 
Knapp is executive secretary. 


Coordination of Community Agencies. The sponsoring com- 
mittee consists of various persons representing community 
character-education agencies with Mr. W. Dyer Blair sery- 
ing as executive secretary. 


Extension of Christian Fellowship. Through a special staff 
sponsoring committee, this emphasis will be integrated into 
the various conferences. 


Missions and Missionary Education. Representatives of five 
national and international interdenominational missionary 
agencies are cooperating through their chief executives in a 
committee which is sponsoring conferences and exhibits in 
this field. Dr. Robert M. Hopkins of the World’s Sunday 


School Association is chairman of the committee. 


Christian Education in Town and Country. Members of the 
Committee on Town and Country Life of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, with Dr. Mark A. Dawber as executive, are 
sponsoring conferences and an exhibit in this field. 


Visual Education. Sponsoring committee—the special Com- 
mittee on Visual Education of the International Council, with 
Dr. Paul H. Veith as chairman. 


Social Issues. The sponsoring committee consists of almost 
twenty specialists in the field of social education and Chris- 
tian education. Dr. P. R. Hayward is the executive secretary, 
and the following are the directors of conferences and ex- 
hibits in the fields indicated: Dr. E. H. Cherrington, The 
Alcohol Problem; Dr. Charles J. Turck, Crime and De- 
linquency; Dr. James A. Crain, Gambling; Dr. Roswell T. 
Barnes, World Peace; Dr. George E. Haynes, Race Rela- 
tions; Dr. James Myers, Industrial-Economic Problems. 


Laymen’s Conference. The sponsoring committee consists of 
persons appointed by the National Laymen’s Commission. 
Mr. Melville Wright is the executive secretary, with special 
consultation by Mr. Harry C. Munro. 

Family Life and Parent Education. The sponsoring committee 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Student Peace Service 


By Harotp CHANCE* 


HE greatest single menace facing student life today 

is the probability of another world conflict. In Amer- 

ica there is yet hope. With this in mind, Student 
Peace Service of the Emergency Peace Campaign in the last 
two years has called upon college men and women to engage 
in two types of specific service for peace. The first of these 
means going out during the summer months into rural areas 
_in all sections of the country. There they have attempted, 
through a diversified educational program, to arouse indi- 
viduals and communities to a consciousness of the rapid drift 
toward world war, and to a determination to act construc- 
tively for world peace. Only those students can be used who 
are physically strong, mentally alert, idealistic and adven- 
turous. They must have the ability to meet new and difficult 
situations with tact, the willingness to sleep in a hard bed, 
to eat a meager meal, and then face a day of gruelling physi- 
cal and mental endeavor. 

From the beginning, it was realized that intelligent ac- 
tion in the field would require an adequate background of 
specialized knowledge. During the month of June, the Vol- 
unteers are gathered for two weeks of training at American 
Friends Service Committee Institutes of International Re- 
lations. Here, under the expert guidance of authorities in the 
fields of history, government, religion, psychology, economics, 
sociology and practical peace work, the Volunteers prepare 
themselves for the eight weeks to follow. Immediately after 
the training period Volunteers are welded into units of three 
or four members each, and sent into politically strategic 
areas. 

As the Volunteers leave the Institutes for actual field 
work, the sponsors in the various localities chosen are notified 
of their coming, and in most cases they give the Volunteers 
not only the keys to the city, but also the keys to their own 
homes. By far the great majority of the teams arrive in 
town, hungry and tired from an economical journey, to find 
a good meal and a clean bed waiting for them at the home 
of their sponsor. In one or two days their permanent living 
arrangements are made and they settle down in their new 
homes. 

Most units begin their work with a survey of the town or 
community from a sociological point of view, and then pro- 
ceed with a general educational program. This program 
aims to raise the level of intelligent peace thought and ac- 
tion in the community. More specifically, Volunteers address 
clubs, young people, church, farm and labor groups. They 
speak on radio programs, give peace plays, movies, and 
marionette shows. They arrange library and trade exhibits. 
They write newspaper articles, distribute church literature, 
interview politicians and persons in all walks of life. They 
set up student groups, organize peace parades, carry on 
legislative projects, and in the end form one or more local 
peace councils. 

During the past two summers 385 Peace Volunteers have 
worked in thirty states and in over sixty congressional dis- 
tricts. They have represented nine nationalities, twenty- 
seven religious denominations, and 137 colleges. Volunteers 
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have also raised or contributed $28,000 to help carry on the 
program. 

Although the communities in which Youth Peace Volun- 
teers work are enthusiastic about the results accomplished, 
without question the Volunteers themselves are the greatest 
benefactors. The following from a final report of one of 
the units in the East is typical: ‘““To us personally the ex- 
perience has been invaluable. The pioneer spirit of the work 
has been a challenge to us all. The close association as team 
members has brought us friendships such as could hardly 
grow out of any other kind of work. The contacts with all 
types of groups has given to each one of us a lesson in the 
method of honestly and sympathetically approaching all 
points of view. Our own philosophy and convictions have 
been more carefully thought out and tested. The least we 
can say is that into the ten weeks which we have spent with 
the Emergency Peace Campaign this summer have been 
packed as many years of living.” 

The second type of Student Peace Service is carried out 
through the colleges during the winter. This does not always 
have the adventurous element contained in the summer pro- 
gram but it is fully as vital to the peace movement in Amer- 
ica. In some instances, Student Peace Service secretaries meet 
an unbroken wall of opposition or indifference. In the ma- 
jority, however, they were welcomed and the program 
pushed with vigor. On approximately two hundred cam- 
puses visited in one year, Emergency Peace Campaign units 
were set up, through which an active program of peace edu- 
cation and action has been pursued. On about two hundred 
more, field secretaries found local peace organizations with 
peace committees through which the Youth Section could 
work. On the remaining campuses, very little was accom- 
plished. In every instance, the lead of the summer work has 
been followed and an attempt has been made not so much 
to do something for the college student, as to put the college 
student to work in such a way that he would become an 
effective channel for peace endeavor. 

Let us picture the work on a campus in the West. During 
the year, there has been an excellent spirit of cooperation 
between the college and city peace workers. Regular round- 
table and discussion groups have met through the winter. 
The city has been mapped off into sections and peace litera- 
ture mimeographed on the campus has been distributed by 
college workers at regular intervals. Peace movies have been 
presented both on and off the campus. A dramatic unit has 
functioned effectively through a peace play on a number of 
occasions. Effective neutrality legislation has been urged on 
Congress by students of the University. A new library shelf 
for peace books and literature has been installed. Peace 
Patrols in groups of two or three have gone to churches and 
clubs with peace programs, addresses, plays, and panel dis- 
cussions over week-ends. An attempt was made to get a 
definite peace committee established in each organization 
visited. On April 6, the University observed a day of mourn- 
ing in memory of the twentieth anniversary of our entrance 
into the World War. Arm bands were sold to students and 
others in the community at five and ten cents each to help 
build a fund for financing Volunteers. On April 22, a student 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Oxford, Edinburgh, and Now Madras 


By Lestiz B. Moss* 


England, and the Conference on Faith and Order, 

held at Edinburgh, Scotland, last summer, are now 
history and have made history to an unusual degree for such 
world gatherings. Madras, India, December, 1938, is the 
next great event on the calendar of the world church. Yet 
it may surprise the reader to know that Madras, too, is al- 
ready partly history. Let me try to show how that is. 

In the history of the Christian church, one of the most 
expansive and vital periods has been the century and a 
quarter just closed. During this time nearly fifty thousand 
men and women have had some share in carrying the 
message of the Christ from the nations which are presum- 
ably Christian to other lands. 

A conference of missionary forces held at Edinburgh in 
1910 was the springboard for the consolidation of this work 
of a century. From then until the Jerusalem Conference 
in 1928, the Christian forces in Asia established a large 
number of nationally organized bodies so as to coordinate 
in larger measure the Christian program in each country. 

Thus, in the post-war years struggling entities began to 
emerge in India and China and Japan as Christian churches. 
It seemed as though the cherished dream of the world 
mission was about to come true. Christianity had taken root 
and was becoming indigenous to the soil of the East. This 
national development led up to the conference of 1928 
when, at Easter, there met on the Mount of Olives some 
two hundred leaders from the so-called mission lands and 
from the sending countries. At this conference the phrase 
“the younger churches” to designate the formerly known 
“native” Christians, was born. Also it called the attention 
of all Christian forces to the importance of the great rural 
populations of the world. 

Most thoughtful observers now tell us that we face a new 
order of being. A complete change of social and intellectual 
behavior appears to be rapidly dominating the world. World 
events are becoming the everyday concern of us all. Frictions 
and possible causes of entanglement leap out at us from 
the front page of almost any newspaper we pick up. We face 
the rapid deterioration of white prestige in this world since 
the World War. There is the accelerated learning of the 
nations of the East in taking their own part. In religious 
circles alone the consciousness of adulthood seems to have 
been born in some countries over night. 

In the light of these and other serious conditions, we face 
the Madras Conference in 1938. At Christmas time this 
year four hundred and fifty men and women out of all 
the world will converge upon that city and try to grapple 
with these problems. The Conference is held under the 
auspices of the International Missionary Council. 

In the first place, let us note carefully that this world 
gathering will have as many from the “younger” churches 
as from the older. This is something new and, we believe, 
epoch making in Christian history. 

In the second place, we shall try to build on what the 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences have accomplished this 


[= Conference on Life and Work, held at Oxford, 
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last year, especially as concerns the need for a world or- 
ganization of Christians. In the face of ruthless and united 
forces facing us, we must have some means for thinking 
and acting together. 

In the third place, it should be clearly borne in mind that ~ 
Madras is not an isolated or purely strategic event. It is in 
very truth an incident in a process which is already taking 
place and which will go on afterwards with increasing speed © 
and devotion. For months, groups of Christians in China, 
the Philippines, India, Japan, Africa, Latin America, 
Europe and North America have been meeting in groups to 
garner their experience, pool it, and assess its importance and 
relationships. The results of these studies will be available 
at the Conference. Madras itself will concern itself with 
the strengthening of the church, especially in those lands 
where its number make an adequate witnessing possible. 

The Faith of the Church, one of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, must be basic in such an age as this; here Edinburgh 
should prove of immense help. The Witness of the Church, 
another subject, is characteristic of our mission as Chris- 
tians; no world gathering today could hope to be Christian 
and fail to give its most careful attention to this. The Inner 
Life of the Church will be the third great area of study. 
Next comes ‘The Church and Its Environment; there are 
still age-old problems of ignorance, superstition, disease, 
social injustice, mass hatred, which challenge the good 
faith of Christians. The last great group of concerns will 
be the need for increasing cooperation. Those who have 
tried to keep abreast of the developing sensitiveness in the 
church’s response to the world’s need are acutely aware that 
a divided Christendom is insuperably handicapped in such 
a world as this. Therefore, this topic of consideration at 
Madras will be a very vital one. 

In North America a number of groups have been striving 
to enlist the best contributions possible in considering these 
great subjects. Mexico, India, China and other lands have 
most enthusiastic groups similarly at work. In all of these 
discussions, no attempt is being made to pass on to Madras 
a chart for the future which would be modified or adopted 
and recommended to the world. Rather, the purpose has 
been to draw out the best constructive thinking and ex- 
perience of these many persons and groups so that those who 
gather at Madras can discern the trends of thought, the 
prophetic leads, and the courses of action already in opera- 
tion which are most suited for the Christian mission in these 
years ahead. 

For, let us make no mistake about it. There is going to 
be some kind of Christian mission. More than half the 
world, by whatever accident of birth or training, are still 
shut away from any knowledge of the healing that comes 
with the presence of the Christ. With the fresh appreciation 
of our task on a world front magnified for us by Oxford 
and Edinburgh and Madras, we may yet come to a new 
understanding of his prayer “that they all may be one.” 

I started by saying that Madras was already partly his- 
tory. Do you not see that it has consciously and determinedly 
built on the experience of many in all parts of the world 
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Labor During Depression and Recovery 


What Are 


MM GOING to the Columbus Convention. Here’s my 
registration card, but not the two dollars. After mailing 
this letter, I'll have just seventeen cents left. We are 

worse off here now than at any time since the depression 
began. But I’ll get the two dollars and send them in.” 

‘The writer of that letter, which was received at the Con- 
vention office, has dedicated his life to the ministry of a 
workers’ church. Let us call him Jack MacKensie, since that 
is not his name. He later sent in the two dollars. He’ll be at 
Columbus. He’ll be asking a number of questions dealing 
with the relevancy of Christianity to “prosperity,” “depres- 
sions,” “recovery,” and “recession.” 

What are the facts back of a situation which reduced 
Jack’s capital to seventeen cents? The facts which Jack 
MacKensie knows and which keep him courageously on the 
job are more impressive than any statistics reported by the 
United States Department of Labor. They are intensely 
human facts. They include unemployed Peter Novak’s fam- 
ily which faces eviction for the non-payment of rent. They 
encompass sick babies, women facing maternity with inade- 
quate medical attention, keen minded youth denied either 
school or job and asking why, whole families slipping down 
the scale of self-respect and self-reliance through long con- 
tinued “‘relief.”” Even a benevolent employer who tries to 
keep going in spite of being “in the red” rather than lay off 
faithful employees, may be included. Statistics are cold and 
heartless until clothed as they are for Jack MacKensie with 
warm human flesh and emotions. 

But Jack’s parish, with all its insecurities, disappoint- 
ments, and heartaches, is just a 
tiny close-up detail of vastly 
larger scene. What did the de- 


the Facts? 


year 1929 does not represent an ideal even if we could 
return to it. Again July, 1932, was not necessarily the 
low point of the depression. This varied in different 
industries and localities. Recovery varied likewise so 
that the situation as a whole in July 1936 and July 1937 
may not correctly represent a given industry or locality. 
General trends, however, are clear. 

Employment. ‘The estimated monthly average of non- 
agricultural wage earners and salaried workers in 1929 was 
28,962,000; in 1932, 21,089,000; and in 1936, 25,789,000. 
Employment in July 1932 was 20,485,000. It reached its 
lowest point in March 1933 at 19,559,000. By May 1937, 
it had risen to an estimated 27,392,000. These figures in all 
cases exclude casual workers and the bulk of those on 
emergency relief projects. 

Where figures are available, dealing for the most part 
with wage earners only and not with salaried workers, the 
fluctuations are greater. In manufacturing, class I railroads, 
and thirteen other non-manufacturing industries, the facts 
are as follows: in 1929, 18,801,000 employees; in 1932, 
12,788,000; and in 1936, 15,654,000. In July 1932 the 
number was 12,076,000 and in July 1937, 16,813,000. Cer- 
tain industries and localities, taken separately, show much 
greater extremes in fluctuation. 

Pay rolls. In this group of industries, weekly average pay 
rolls show a drop in July 1932 to less than one-half the 1929 
average and a climb back by July 1937 to five-sixths of the 
1929 figure. The average weekly pay roll in 1929 was 
$494,500,000; in July 1932, $236,447,000; and in July 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY RoLis, EARNINGS, POPULATION, AND CosT oF LivING 
1929, 1932, 1936, July 1932, and July 1937 


pression do to labor? What had 
recovery done up to the “reces- 


sion’? The facts given herewith 
are taken from the November, 
1937 Monthly Labor Review of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department 
of Labor. They compare factual 
situations in 1929, 1932, 1936, 
and 1937, in the United States. 

In interpreting these compari- 
sons, several qualifications must 
be kept in mind. Even in 1929, 
which is used as a basis of com- 
parison, there was considerable 
unemployment. Millions of 
families were on a bare subsis- 
tence level, while there was seri- 
ous lack of equilibrium in such 
economic factors as wages, pro- 
duction, prices, consumption, 
agriculture and industry. The 


1 Monthly Labor Review, November, 
1937. Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor. Page 1. 
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Manufactures, Mining, Average July 
Petroleurn, Transportation, 
Communication, Utilities, 
- Trade and Service? 1929 1932 1936 1932 1937 
Number of Employees 18,801,415 12,788,154 15,653,763 12,076,250 16,813,021 
Index or percentage 
(1929 = 100) 100.0 68.0 83.3 64.2 89.4 
Weekly pay roll 
(in thousands) $494,500 $259,150 $350,994 $236,447 $406,022 
Index or percentage 
(1929 = 100) 100.0 52.4 71.0 47.8 82.1 
Per-capita weekly 
earnings $26.30 $20.26 $22.42 $19.58 $24.15 
Index or percentage 
(1929 = 100) 100.0 77.0 85.2 74.4 91.8 
17Tn manufacturing and in fourteen non-manufacturing industries. Op. cit., page 6. 
PopULATION, AND Cost oF LIVING 
June 
1929 1932 1936 1932 1937 
Estimated Population?” 121,527 124,974 128,429 not not 
(in thousands) available available 
Index (1929 = 100) 100.0 102.8° 105.7° 102.8* not 
Cost of living* available 
Index (1932 = 100) 124.6 100.0 102.3 99.8 105.9 
2 Of the United States. Op. cit., page 25. 
* July of the year indicated. i 
“In thirty-two large cities. Op. cit., page 25. 
xT 


1937, $406,022,000. Fluctuations in real income or buying 
power were not as great, due to changes in cost of liy- 
ing. 

Per-capita weekly earnings. In the industries last men- 
tioned, per capita weekly earnings in 1929 averaged $26.30; 
in July 1932, $19.58, 26 per cent less; and in July 1937, 
$24.15, 8 per cent less than the average for 1929. However, 
purchasing power of weekly earnings in July 1937 was 
slightly above that of 1929. Fluctuation in earnings is due to 
changes in hourly rates, to part-time work, and to changes 
in regular hours per week. 

Hours, hourly earnings, and wage rates. Weekly hours 
decreased from 1929 to 1932 due in part at least to increased 
broken time. In manufacturing industries, hours in July 
1932 were 35.6. They increased in June 1933 to 42.6, but 
the National Industrial Recovery Act brought a reduction 
by 1934 to 34.7. Hourly earnings went down in July 1932 
to 46.6 cents, but five years later were up to 65.7 cents. 

_ Labor productivity and labor cost. The output per man- 
hour in 1936 was 15 per cent greater than in 1932, but 
increased hours raised the increase per worker to 19 per 
cent. The estimated labor cost per unit of output in manu- 
facturing in 1936 was 6 per cent greater than in 1932, but 
it was I5 per cent less than in 1929. 

Growth of population. Comparison of employment figures 
does not reveal the whole picture of unemployment, unless 
growth of population is also considered. While the number 
of industrial workers (in manufactures and minerals) in 
1936 was 8,361,000, or 85.9 per cent of that in 1929, 
9,737,000, it was actually falling 23 per cent below em- 
ploying the same proportion of the population as in 
1929. 

These facts show the bright side of the picture in Jack 
MacKensie’s parish, and the industrial community at large. 
They show those who have jobs even if at reduced income. 
They do not reveal the magnitude of unemployment. They 
do not show the increased number of dependents many em- 
ployed persons must support. They do not show how the 
burden of relief is being thrown so heavily on those earners 
least able to bear it, through retail sales taxation. 

They do not answer all the questions that Jack MacKen- 
sie will ask at Columbus and that many classes of young 
people and adults could discuss with interest and profit, ques- 
tions such as these: 


Has “recovery” failed? Do conditions worse than 1932 
and 1933 again stare many a worker and whole communi- 
ties in the face? 

How much of the gains in the status of workers that have 
been made were secured by the successful drive to organize 
the lower ranks of labor in some of the largest industries? 
How many of these gains have been granted as just? 

Is there a permanently mounting proportion of unem- 
ployment under the present system, due to the relatively in- 
creased production per worker and the relatively decreased 
labor cost per production unit? If so, what can be done 
about it? 

Does the present system have within itself the resources 
of its salvation except at the terrific cost of Fascism? If it 
can be transformed from within, how can such a change be 
brought about ? 

Whether or not “recession” gives way to “recovery” again, 
these are some of the questions Jack MacKensie will be ask- 
ing at Columbus. In terms of the Convention, then, wherein 
lies “the challenge to the modern world”? 
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Cooperative Leadership Schools 


Ci FOLLOWING summer schools of leadership education 
are conducted by state councils with the cooperation of 
the International Council. The plan for this type of coopera- 
tion was approved by the Council in February last. 

Winnipesaukee Summer School of Religious Education, 
Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, July 25 to August 
6. To prepare young people and men and women for Chris- 
tian service in the church, the church school, young people’s 
societies and community relations. The School continues the 
former International Council School and the Connecticut 
Summer School of Religious Education. The curriculum will 
include twenty-eight Second Series Courses, three Third 
Series Courses, a four-department demonstration school, and 
special leisure time projects. Special attention to family 
groups. Cost—$23.50. Age—seventeen years and up. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the Connecticut Council of Churches 
and Religious Education, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Faribault Summer School of Christian Education, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minnesota. A summer school for 
prefessional and volunteer church leaders. Located on the 
beautifully appointed campus of St. Mary’s Hall. A fac- 
ulty of sixteen nationally known leaders in four depart- 
ments. T'wo laboratory vacation schools, one in a rural set- 
ting. Miss Florence E. Norton, Philadelphia, for the past 
ten years director of the Presbyterian Laboratory school at 
Wooster, Ohio, will direct the laboratory schools with a 
strong staff. This year a weekday church school section is 
being opened with Miss Florence Martin, of Dayton, Ohio, 
as leader. A strong section for pastors. Three state councils, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota, are cooper- 
ating in this School. A brochure, giving all details, can be 
secured by writing the Minnesota Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 405 Oppenheim Building, St. Paul. 


A New Record Form 


Co SCHOOL superintendents, secretaries, teachers 
or other leaders are often disturbed when no records 
are kept of the transfer of pupils, or when pupils move from 
one class or department to another without permission. 
Such persons and also leaders in week-day and vacation 
church schools will find valuable form 21, Transfer Blank, 
which has just come from the printer. 

This form is for use when an individual is transferred 
from one class or other group to another within the same 
organization, or from one unit of organization to another 
within a unified system of religious education, such as a co- 
operative system of week-day or vacation church schools. 
It is to be used by an authorized leader, entitled to ap- 
prove the transfer of a pupil. It provides space for the 
pupil’s name and for the groups from which and to which 
he is transferred, the date on which the transfer is effec- 
tive, and the reason for such a transfer. 

There are fifty-one forms to a pad, thus providing for 
triplicate copies of each report, if desirable. Price, 50 cents 
per pad of fifty-one forms, 6 x 4 inches, with two carbon 
papers. Order from the International Council of Religious 
Education. (This is a part of the International System of 
Church School Records and Reports. Sample set, B System, 
25 cents; sample set, A System, 50 cents.) 
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Suggestions for Building 


JUNE WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: Discovering God 
THEME FOR JUNE: Discovering God 
through Expanding Opportunities 


For the Leader 


The month of June, to adults, means 
beauty, roses, and June brides; but to our 
children it means examinations, passing 
from one grade to another, and the clos- 
ing of school. It is a most exciting time 
in their lives. To our first and second 
graders, it is one of the great occasions of 
the year, and to our third graders, to 
whom the novelty has worn off a trifle 
and who are beginning to be a little more 
blasé, the possibility of being promoted to 
the junior department in the church 
school, helps to make it a thrilling time 
of year. It is our privilege, therefore, to 
make this time more worthwhile, by help- 
ing the children stop and take inventory 
of all they have learned during the year. 

We might use as our measuring stick 
for growth the verse which tells about 
Jesus as he grew “in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” We 
might first consider and try to discover 
what the children feel they have learned 
during the year—in school, in church 
school. Do they deserve to pass? God has 
given them this opportunity for learning, 
these faculties with which to learn, and 
these people to help them discover new 
things, but have they made the best use 
of them? Do they feel that they should 
pass? Is education just the ability to re- 
cite, parrot-like, so many facts, or is it 
the ability so to assimilate these facts so 
that we are able to use them in our daily 
living? Have we often made the mistake 
of judging whether our children should 
be promoted from one grade to another 
in our church schools, by the fact that 
they can glibly recite so many Bible 
verses, repeat so many psalms, and recall 
so many Bible stories? Is this a standard 
for growth? 

Is it not much more important that 
these children should have learned to 
know God better; have come to a realiza- 
tion that Jesus’ standards can be used in 
their lives; have conquered some of their 
bad faults; have learned how to get along 
better with their associates; have learned 
to know, love, and use some of this Bible 
material; and have learned the joy of cre- 
ating something worthwhile? It is much 
harder to know how to judge this kind 
of a growth, but after all is it not the 
only real indication of growth? As you 
discuss with your children some of the 
things learned, you will be surprised how 
earnestly and how honestly they will meet 
the situation. As we were discussing it 


* Eeeetentest, Primary Department, First 
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By Eldyth Proper*™ 


one June, and the question, whether they 
felt that they really deserved to pass, was 
raised, one of our boys said, very seri- 
ously, “Yes, I think so. God doesn’t expect 
us to learn everything in one year. We 
will learn more next year.” 

This leads us to a consideration of 
another indication of growth—an increase 
in stature. We might think about the 
things which help and which hinder 
growth, and the advantages of a strong, 
healthy body. This would be easy to 
correlate with the health teaching in the 
public schools. 

As we think about growing “in favor 
with God and man,” may we help these 
children to see that growth is not merely 
adding years to your age. It is not so 
much a question of whether we are six, 
seven, or eight years old, as it is whether 
We act six, seven, or eight years old. We 
might discuss just what God, our mothers 
and fathers, our teachers, and friends ex- 
pect from a six, seven, or eight year old 
boy or girl. How do they know when boys 
and girls are grown up enough to be 
primaries? 

Let us not forget, however, as we think 
together about the things we have learned 
during the year, the mistakes we have 
made. Have we sometimes been unkind, 
sometimes too hasty, sometimes not very 
thoughtful of others? It is well for the 
leaders as well as the children to face 
honestly the mistakes that have been 
made. Avoid making this a testimonial 
meeting or letting the children merely 
enjoy the recital, but help them to see 
the expanding opportunities of the year 
to come and the obligation which we, as 
God’s children, face as we try to grow 
“in wisdom, and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 


JUNE 5—Growing in Wisdom. 

JUNE 12—Growing in Stature. 

JUNE 19—Growing in Favor with God 
and Man. 

JUNE 26—Growing in Favor with God 
and Man. (Cont.) 


Activities That May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Make a list of the things the chil- 
dren feel they have learned during the 
year. 

2. Make health charts. Let the chil- 
dren suggest the rules to be included. Let 
the children keep them for the month, or 
only one week if desired. 

3. Make a health poster. 

4. Dramatize a simple health play. 
Plays may be obtained from the Child 
Health Association, New York City. 

5. Ask one of the public school nurses 


to come and talk to the children about 
some of the rules for keeping strong and 
healthy. Try and get a nurse who is 
familiar to the children. 

6. Make up original stories about the 
boy Jesus, as he grew “in wisdom, and 
stature, and in favor with God and man.” 

7. Make a frieze for the room, illus- 
trating ways in which we grow wise, 
strong, and kind. This might also be made 
in the form of scrapbooks. 

8. Make gifts for the children’s wards 
in the hospital. Take seven pieces of heavy 
paper or colored cardboard, mount an 
attractively colored picture on each side. 
Punch two holes in the top of each one 
and fasten them together with yarn or 
heavy cord. These can be hung near the 
child’s bed, using a different picture for 
each day in the week. 

g. Plan a worship service or a song 
service for the Children’s Home or 
orphanage. 

10. Create a picture interpretation. 
The picture “Jesus in the Carpenter 
Shop” or “The Beloved Son” might be 
used. 

11. Create a poem or song. 

12. Work up a voice choir using the 
poem “Things I’ve Learned Today” by 
Mary Alice Jones, from My Own Book 
of Prayers, published by Rand McNally 
& Company, purchased in the ten cent 
stores. 

SonGcs: 

From A First Book in Hymns and Worship." 
“Showing Kindness at Home.” ‘“Unselfishness.” 
“The Playmate of Nazareth.” 

From Worship and Conduct Songs:* ”Father, 
Hear Thy Little Children.’ “A Prayer for Help.” 
“Jesus, Our Friend.’”’ “Be Ye Kind.” ‘Jesus, Our 
Teacher and Master.” “My Work.” ‘Home and 
School and Play.” 

From Primary Music and Worship:* ‘When 
Jesus Was a Little Lad.” ‘‘The Happy Family.” 
“We Thank Thee, Father, for Our School.” ‘*The 
Health Club.” 

From Song and Play for Children:* “When 
Jesus Was a Little Lad.” ‘‘One Lovely Rule.” 

From Songs for Little People:* “‘Growing.” 

From When the Little Child Wants to Sing:* 


“The Boy Jesus.”’ “Song of Our Friendly Street.” 
“His Helper.” ‘‘Working Together.” “Sharing.” 


“We Thank Thee for Our Happy Homes.” 
“When We Have Guests.” 
SCRIPTURE: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.”—Luke 2: 
52 
“For he shall grow up before him.’”’—Isaiah 
53:24 
“He would put strength in me."—Psalm 23: 


“Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfill 
the law of Christ.’-—Galatians 6:2 


1 Abingdon Press, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

? Presbyterian Committee of Publication, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
same as above. 

* Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Leviticus 19:18 

“Be ye kind, one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving each other.”—Ephesians 4:38 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
—Matthew 7:12 

“They help everyone his neighbor.’-—Isaiah 
41 :6a 

“Speak every man truth with his neighbor.”— 
Ephesians 4:25b 

“Thou shalt do that which is right and good.” 
—Deuteronomy 6:18 

“Serve one another.”—1 Peter 5:5 

“That which maketh a man to be desired is his 
kindness.”’—Proverbs 19:22 


PICTURES: 
“The Beloved Son,” by Cicely Barker. (Used 


on cover of International Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1937.) 

Jesus in the carpenter shop—any picture. 

Magazine pictures of children who are kind— 
well selected and well mounted. 

Magazine picture of foods necessary for strong 
bodies. 

“Playtime at School,” by Ruth Alexander Nich- 
ols. Primary Picture Set, Closely Graded 
Lessons—Course 2, Part 4. 

“Medicine for Marjory,” by Ruth Alexander 
Nichols. Same—Course 3, Part 2. 

“The Childhood of Jesus.’ Same—Course 3, 
Part 2. 

“Daniel Choosing the Right Food.” Same— 
Course 1, Part 4. 

“At School in Nazareth.’?’ Same—Course 1, 
Part 4. 

“The Boy Jesus and His Friends on a Holi- 
day.”’ Same—Course 3, Part 4. 


PoEMs: 


So many years for growing, 
So many things to learn, 
We pray that God, All-Knowing, 
May help at every turn. 
—(Author Unknown)° 


Tuincs I’ve Lrarnep Topay 


I’m thinking on the way from school 

Of all the things I’ve learned today. 

I’ve met some men of olden times 

Who did a lot for me. 

They drained the swamps and bridged the streams 
And found the ways to keep us well. 

I thank you, God, for all these friends 

Who did so much for me. 


I’ve learned about the far-off lands 
Across the rolling sea. 

And I have found that from these lands 
Have come a hundred gifts 

That help to make the way I live 

A pleasant, happy way. 

I thank you, God, for all these friends 
Who did so much for me. 


I’ve learned about the men who work 
In my own town from early dawn 
To late at night to keep me safe 
And well and fed and warm. 
I thank you, God, for all these friends 
Who do so much for me. 
Please help me, God, to do my share 
Among the workers, too. 
—Mary Atice Jones® 


PERHAPS 


Perhaps when Jesus was a boy 
In Galilee, so far away, 

He may have done the very things 
That I do here from day to day. 


Within the crowded little home, 
With younger children everywhere, 
I wonder how he learned to be 
So patient, kind, and glad to share? 


Perhaps he found it just as hard 
To do his tasks and not to shirk, 
As I do now; the sunny hills 
Must oft have called him from his work. 


5 From Talking Silhouettes by Burnette Thomp- 
son and Lois Van Alstine. Published by the Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 

®From My Own Book of Prayers, edited by 
Mary Alice Jones, published by Rand McNally 
Co., Chicago. 
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Perhaps, although he liked his school, 
He sometimes would have liked to play 
Instead of learning word by word 
The Scripture lesson for the day. 


When in the market-place he played 
With other boys and girls he knew, 
He had to learn to follow rules 
And wait his turn as we must do. 


I think perhaps that Jesus too, 
Although he tried to do no wrong, 

Must oftentimes have made mistakes, 
Before he learned to be so strong. 


I wish I might have known him then, 
And shared his hours of work and play; 
Or better still—I wish that he 
Could be my playmate here today! 
—Frorence M. Taytor’ 


STORIES: 
June 5 
“A Second Pair of Eyes,” by Lima L. Hen- 
derson 1 
“The Three Kings,” by Florence M. Tay- 
lor 2 


“The Little Buckets” 2 
“The Bey Who Grew Up,” by Jay Stock- 
ing 3 
June I2 


“Daniel’s Choice” 2 
“Tom’s Cold,’ by Florence M. Taylor 2 


June 19-26 


“How Timothy Found His Place,” by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins 4 

“The Broken Flower Pot,” revised by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins 4 

“A Good Caretaker,” by Jeanette E. Per- 
kins 4 

“The Boy Who Conquered Himself,” by 
Mary Grace Martin 2 

“Paul and Onesimus,” by Florence M. Tay- 
lor 5 

“The Three Donalds,” by Florence M. Tay- 
lor 6 

“David and the Son of Jonathan,” by Flor- 
ence M. Taylor 6 

“Resolutions” 7 

“Grandmother’s Spectacles” 8 


Story SOURCES: 


1. The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, May 
1935, Pilgrim Press. 

. The same, February 1937. 

. Stocking Tales, Jay Stocking, Pilgrim Press. 

. Primary Worship Guide, Jeanette Perkins, 

Pilgrim Press. 
The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, July 
1937, Pilgrim Press. 

The same, March 1937. 

. The Children’s Story Caravan, Anna Pet- 
tit Broomell, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

. Second Year Mayflower Program Book, 
Perkins and Danielson, Pilgrim Press. 
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Suggested Program for June 5 


THEME: Growing in Wisdom 

SETTING THE STAGE: Make the room as 
attractive as possible with spring 
flowers on the worship center, and pic- 
tures of children who are going to 
school or church school, or who are 
working at school or church school, on 
the screen or bulletin board. Some of 
the children’s school books might be 
displayed on the browsing table, as well 
as the books frequently used there. 
Open the Bible to Luke 2:52 and lay 
it on the worship table or altar. Use 
the picture “The Beloved Son” as the 
center of worship. 

Quiet Music: “Growing” 

Catt To Worsuip: “This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, Let us re- 
joice and be glad in it.” 

Sonc: “Growing” 


™From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, De- 
cember 1937, published by Pilgrim Press. 


ConveRSATION: Leader: When they 
spoke about Jesus and the way he 
grew, some one said (read from the 
Bible): “And Jesus increased in wis- 
dom, and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” Some of you have 
grown that way this year too. I know 
that B has grown in wisdom, for 
he is in the third grade now and last 
year this time he was only in the second 
grade, so he must have learned a great 
deal in a year. J has increased in 
stature, for last year he was only so 
tall, and now he is as tall as this. 
(Have J stand up and demon- 
strate.) I’ve been seeing some things 
lately which made me feel that some of 
you had been growing in favor with 
God and. man. E shared her cray- 

~ons with A last Sunday, and gave 
him the crayon she really wanted to 
use. I’m afraid that she wouldn’t have 
done that last year. M gave up 
her chair today so that G—— and his 
friend might sit together. Do you call 
that growing? (The children may sug- 
gest some signs of growth which they 
have noticed.) 

We have learned many new things in 
school this year. Have we learned any- 
thing new in church school? Have we 
learned anything about God? (Review 
the things the children have learned 
and make a list.) 

While we are thinking about the 
things we have learned, let us sing the 
song which tells about Jesus growing. 

Sone: “Jesus, Our Master and Teacher.” 

ConversATION: Leader: As you look at 
that list, do you think we have learned 
enough so that we deserve to pass? 
(Discuss this with the group.) 

However, growing in wisdom is only 
one part of real growing, for Jesus 
grew in three Wways—wiser, stronger, 
and kinder. 


STorY: 
Tue Turee KinGs 


Once upon a time three boys grew up to be 
men. The first man was strong and tall and big. 
People called him “Strongman.” 

The second man was very clever. He read 
many books. He knew a great deal. He was 
called ‘‘Wiseman.” 

The third man was always thinking about the 
way other people felt, and what he could do 
to make them happy. He was called ‘‘Kindman.” 

Now the people in that country were looking 
for a king. They said, ‘Strongman will make a 
splendid king. He is big and strong. He can work 
harder than anyone else. Our country will be 
well cared for if he is king.” 

So they made Strongman king. For a while 
everything went well. Strongman gathered 
around him all the strongest men in the kingdom. 
They ruled the country. Everyone had to do just 
as they said, whether they liked it or not. 

Strongman said, “We want the children of 
our country to grow big and strong. What do we 
care about books?” So they made laws that all 
the schools and libraries were to be closed. They 
made great parks and playgrounds. They said, 
“All the children must live outdoors. They must 
eat only what is good for them. They must have 
Hee of sleep. They must develop their mus- 
cles. 

But the wise people in the country said: “This 
will never do! It’s all very well to be strong, 
but that isn’t enough. Unless you’re wise, too, 
just being strong won't get you anywhere.” 

So, because they were wiser than the strong 
people, they were able to plan a way to change 
kings, and they chose Wiseman for their king. 

Wiseman had the schools and libraries reopened. 
Because he was wise, he kept the lovely parks 
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and playgrounds, too. The children still had 
long hours of healthful play out in the fresh 
air and sunshine. 

Wiseman made many laws. The laws told the 
people just what they should do. He said, “Even 
grown people must go to school. Everybody must 
go to school part of the time.” 

Some of the people did not like that. They 
said, ‘It may be wise, but there are other things 
we'd rather do. Why should we do things we 
don’t want to do, just because it is good for us— 
just because Wiseman says so?” 

So because there were a great many foolish 
people in the land and a great many lazy ones, 
as well, they finally changed their king again. 
This time they chose Kindman to rule over them. 

Kindman meant to be a good king. He said, 
“T want everyone to be happy. We won't have 
any laws. Each one will decide for himself just 
what he wants to do. If he decides to spend his 
time in the parks and playgrounds and develop 
a strong body, he may do that. If he wishes to 
spend all his time in school, that will be all 
home Everyone may do just as he pleases every 

ay. 

You would have thought that would satisfy 
everybody. At first it did seem to; but after a 
while, strange to say, things were worse than 
ever. Perhaps everything would have been all 


THEME FOR JUNE: Christian Juniors 
Plan for Children’s Day 


For the Leader 
JUNE 


June is the loveliest month of the year, 
Daisies, buttercups and roses are here, 

The birds are singing their summer songs, gay. 
I don’t think anyone could wish June away! 


—M. E. Goupry (nine years old) 


For some of us the month of June is 
the busiest, as well as the loveliest month 
of the year, for it brings added responsi- 
bilities to those who work with boys and 
girls in the church school. June and Chil- 
dren’s Day; June and Commencement; 
to many of us the terms are synonymous. 
The juniors will undoubtedly be asked to 
make a contribution to the Children’s 
Day program and if Commencement is 
observed this month, they will want to 
plan a special program for that. If, how- 
ever, promotion day is held in the fall, 
then the boys and girls will want to plan 
to share with their parents now, a sum- 
mary of the things they have learned and 
the work they have accomplished so far 
in the church school year. It is well to 
plan for this before the closing of the 
weekday schools and before the boys and 
girls are scattered for their vacations. So 
we find June a busy month indeed. 

While we want to stress the impor- 
tance of our church school work, yet it 
behooves those of us who direct this work 
to remember that it is our duty as Chris- 
tian workers to keep in mind the health 
of our boys and girls and to plan our cul- 
minating activities without encroaching 
on time that they should spend outdoors. 
The preparation can be accomplished in 
the time allotted us for our church school 
session and can be one of the richest wor- 
ship experiences of the year if plans are 


* Superintendent, Junior Department, Grace 


Methodist Church, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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right if everyone in the kingdom had been like 
King Kindman. He was so used to thinking of 
other people that he thought everyone else would 
too; but instead of thinking of each other, each 
one thought only of himself. In the parks and 
playgrounds, when there were not enough swings 
and see-saws for all, quarreling and fighting be- 
gan. 

“T want it!” 

“So do I!” 

“Well, I’m going to have it!’”” And then the 
trouble would start. 

It was the same way in the schools. Some who 
really wanted to study could not, because others 
would not share the books. Things kept getting 
worse all the time. At last something had to be 
done, and the wise people of the city got to- 
gether again. They thought and thought. At 
last Wiseman thought of a plan. “No one of 
us has made a good king alone,” he said, “but 
each of us has done some things better than the 
others. Suppose we all three rule together.” 

That seemed worth trying. Strongman and 
Kindman came to talk to Wiseman, and together 
they planned out just what they would do: 
“Wiseman would be the one to decide what is best 
to do, so that everyone may have a fair chance 
to be happy; Kindman shall decide just how to 
do it; and Strongman shall see that it is done!”’ 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ellen M. Goldey* 


made well in advance of the date sched- 
uled for the special program. 

The type of program to be given for 
Children’s Day is often a difficult one to 
decide upon, but whether it is to be given 
as a part of the whole church school pro- 
gram or as a separate program in the 
junior department, this program should 
be a direct outcome of an experience or of 
experiences of the juniors. 

The writer feels very grateful to two 
of her own children and several of their 
little friends for many valuable sugges- 
tions in planning for the boys and girls 
in our own junior department and she 
would urge all of the junior leaders to 
form close friendships with as many of 
their boys and girls as they can and watch 
their reactions to the work that is being 
done in the department. It was from fol- 
lowing the suggestion of three fourth 
grade girls in our department that the 
group wrote and presented for their Pro- 
motion Day program, “The Life of Jesus 
in Hymns, Stories and Dramatization,” 
the first scene of which was also the con- 
tribution of the junior department to the 
Children’s Day program. A copy of the 
entire dramatization is given here because 
the writer has frequently been asked by 
junior workers for suggestions for pro- 
grams suitable for juniors to give on 
Children’s Day. Also she feels that the 
material used here is familiar to all jun- 
iors. It should not, however, be used by 
other groups just as it is, for the values 
of such a dramatization lie in the creative 
work which the children have put into it. 

After the group had given this drama- 
tization, they were discussing whether or 
not the work had been worthwhile. One 
of the girls immediately said, ‘Well, 
Jesus never seemed so real to me before. 
I understand his life so much better 
now.” And it seemed she had spoken the 
thoughts of the group. Surely this is 
worth our time and effort if we can gain 
such results. 


Before long it was the happiest kingdom you 
could wish for. There were beautiful parks and 
playgrounds where boys and girls and men and 
women might develop strong, healthy bodies. 
There were schools and libraries where people 
might read and study. There were factories and 
stores where everything needed was made and 
sold. There were broad farms, and pasture lands 
for flocks of sheep and herds of cows. There was 
a great deal of work to be done, but there were 
strong people to do it. 

And here and there, all over the land there 
were churches where the people could go and 
learn all that Kindman knew of the way to 
use their strength and wisdom for the happiness 
of all. 

—Frorence M. Tayror® 


Prayer: Dear God, we would like to 
grow each year as Jesus did, wiser, 
stronger, and kinder. Help us to use 
our brains well, and learn only those 
things which will make us more help- 
ful. Amen. 


8 From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Feb- 
ruary 1937, published by Pilgrim Press. 


Tue Lire or Jesus 
IN 
Hymns, Storirs aND DRAMATIZATION 


The scene is laid in the living room of a mod- 
ern home. 

Charac'ers: Mother, two daughters, Jane and 
Betty, Mary, Joseph, three Shepherds, three Wise 
Men, two Boys, Story Tellers, two Girls for 
Scripture reading, five Girls for Angel Chorus, 
Chorus composed of boys and girls of the junior 
department. 

Scene I 


Jane and Betty, seated in living room of their 
home; Betty with a hook of Bible stories and 
Jane with pictures of Jesus. Enter mother. 

Mother: Come, girls, it is nearly bed time. I 
think you had better stop reading now. 

Betty: Mother, this is the best book. I never 
get tired reading these stories about Jesus. 

Jane: And I never get tired looking at these 
pictures of Jesus. We used these pictures in 
church school when we learned the hymn, ‘We 
would see Jesus.” 

Betty: Aren't you going to tell us a story be- 
fore we go to bed, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, I think we have time. What 
story would you like me to tell you tonight? 

Jane and Betty: Tell us some stories of Jesus! 

Mother: That is the name of a hymn [I used 
to sing. Do you girls know it? “Tell me the 
stories of Jesus.” 

Jane and Betty: O yes, we know that. Let’s 
all sing it now, mother. 

Hymn: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,’ by 
Mother, Jane and Betty. 

Mother: On the very first Christmas Eve that 
the world ever knew a very bright star shone 
over Bethlehem. 

Hymn: “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” by 
Chorus. 


DRAMATIZATION OF THE BirTH oF JESUS 


(Mary and Joseph take their places quietly dur- 
ing the singing of “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” On the opposite side of the living room 
from the girls is placed a manger with a stool 
to the side.1 Mary takes her place on the stool 
watching over the baby and Joseph stands to the 
back of them. The girls and their mother remain 
in their places during the entire dramatization.) 

Mary: Truly, I am as the angel said, the most 
favored among women. 


Joseph: It is a wonderful thing that has come 
to pass, yet you are worthy of such honor, dear 
Mary. 

Mary: Is he not a beautiful baby, my little 


son? See his chubby arms and sturdy little legs! 


4In the manger is an infant doll which one 
of the girls had wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
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Joseph: Aye, I shall teach him the carpenter’s 
trade and he shall help me in the shop. 

Mary (Dreamily): He is meant for greater 
chings than working in a carpenter shop. (Lis- 
tening) What is that noise? It sounds like foot- 
steps. 

(Shepherds appear at entrance of cave) _ 

Joseph: Who are you, and what do you wish? 

First Shepherd: We have seen a great light 
in the sky, and have heard angels singing. 

Second Shepherd: And an angel told us to 
come to Bethlehem. He said we would find the 
baby that is to be the Saviour, Christ the Lord, 
lying in a manger in Bethlehem. 

Third Shepherd: We have searched the town, 
and have had no success. 

Joseph: Shh! There sits my wife, Mary, his 
mother. And there in the manger is the Baby 
you are seeking. 

(Shepherds enter, kneel at manger.) 

First Shepherd (rising): We will go out and 
tell our friends of this wonderful thing that is 
really true. 

Second Shepherd: Yes, let us spread the news 
of our discovery! 

Third Shepherd: Aye, and the whole world 
shall know of the thing which has happened this 
night. (They go out.) 

Mary (Softly): Joseph, it must be true. Those 
shepherds would not have found this lowly place 
had they not been directed by the angel. 

Joseph (Seriously) : Yes, we are truly blessed. 
Hark! Sone one else cometh! 

(Enter the three wise men, each carrying a 
gift.) ; 

Hymn: “We Three Kings,” by the three kings. 

First Wise Man (Presenting his gift, kneeling 
at the manger) ::Gold I bring. 

Second Wise Man: Frankincense to offer, have 


Ti 

Third Wise Man: Myrrh is mine. 

Joseph: How did you say you found this place? 

First Wise Man: A bright star led us and 
stopped over this stable. 

Second Wise Man: Shall we go back and re- 
port to Herod? 

Third Wise Man: No, I fear he means to do 
evil to the child. Let us go back another way. 
(They go out.) 

Joseph: Do you not think it strange that these 
people should know of a baby born tonight? And 
one, not only looked at him but worshipped him 
also! 

Mary (Softly): It seems not strange to me. I 
think I have known all along that this baby is 
to be the promised Messiah. 

(Angel chorus to the side sings Hymn, 
to the World.’’) 

(Exit, Mary, Joseph, and the Angel Chorus.) 


“Joy 


Scene II 


Jane: My, I wish I could have seen the star 
that led the wise men to Jesus’ cradle. I would 
have liked to go too, Mother. 

Betty: The Bible doesn’t tell us very much 
about Jesus as a boy, does it, Mother? 

Mother: No, it doesn’t, but there are people 
who have made a study of the time when Jesus 
lived and they have written books about his 
boyhood. They tell us about things they think 
he must have done. 

Jane: Oh, yes, we often have stories from them 
in church school. We all like the one about the 
time Jesus and his schoolmates had a_ holiday 
and Jesus helped them to play wedding. The 
boys and girls were all fussing as to what parts 
each would have in the game but Jesus got them 
all straightened out.? 

Betty: Doesn’t the Bible tell us about any- 
thing Jesus did when he was a boy? 

Mother: Yes, don’t you remember the story of 
his first visit to the Temple in Jerusalem? Would 
you like to hear it? 

Girls: Yes, we would. 

Scrip'ure Reading: Jesus’ Visit to the Tem- 
ple—St. Luke 2:40-52, by one of the girls. 

Hymn: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth Boy,” by 
Chorus. 


Scene III 


Betty: After his visit to the Temple, Jesus 
went back home and worked in the carpenter 
shop, didn’t he, Mother? 

Mother: Yes, we think Jesus’ father must have 
died shortly after their return from the Temple, 


?“The Gladdest Day” from Glad Days in Gali- 
lee, Marian Keith, The Abingdon Press. 
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so Jesus worked in the carpenter shop to take 
care of his mother and small brothers and sisters. 
Then when they were old enough to take care 
of themselves, Jesus began his teaching. 

Jane: Here is the picture of Jesus teaching the 
multitude. You know, I told you we used these 
when we learned the hymn, “We Would See 
Jesus.” 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” third stanza, 
by Chorus. 

Story: (This should be a story of Jesus’ teach- 
ing, which is a favorite of the group. Let one of 
the boys tell the story in his own words.)* 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” fourth stanza, 
by Chorus. 

Story: (This should be a favorite story of 
Jesus healing someone. Let one of the boys tell 
the story in his own words.)* 

Jane: We all remember about Palm Sunday 
because this year the juniors gave the play about 
the first Palm Sunday, don’t you remember ? 

Betty: Yes, and we sang about it tonight when 
we sang, ‘Tell Me the Stories of Jesus.’’ You 
know, the verse about the heralds waving the 
palm branches. 


Mother: Is there any way you girls can be 


heralds of Jesus today? 

Betty: Yes, we like to think we are heralds 
when we give our birthday offering and send it 
to Mr. Murphrey to help him in his work in 
Africa.* 

Jane: Yes, and when we don’t get candy any- 
more at Christmas time in church school but in- 
stead use the money to make other boys and girls 
happy. 

Mother: Yes, you are certainly heralds of 
Jesus when you do those things, but I like to 
think you show you are heralds of Jesus in the 
way you play and in the way you work in school 
and in the way you live in your home. 

Betty: I'd like to be kind to people, as Jesus 
was, even when they weren’t always kind to him. 

Jane: They weren’t very kind to him when 
they crucified him, were they? But I suppose it 
was because they didn’t understand him. But he 
a kind even to the soldiers who came to arrest 
him, 

Scripture: St. Matthew 26:36-52, by one of 
the girls. 

Hymn: “Into the Woods,” by Chorus. 

Mother: The friends of Jesus were very sad 
when they crucified him because they.thought 
they would never see Jesus again and they 
couldn’t see how they could carry on his work 
alone. So we can all imagine how joyous they 
were when the glad news was brought to them 
that Christ had risen. 

Hymn: “Christ the Lord Is Risen Today,” by 
Chorus. 

Mother: And so after Jesus arose, new hope 
sprang up in the hearts of his friends and from 
that day until now, his friends have been trying 
to carry on the work that Jesus started, helping 
people to know God as a God of love who wants 
us to love him and to love one another. 

Jane: Yes, we have a verse we like, one that 
Jesus said, “‘Ye are my friends if ye do whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” 

Betty: Yes, and another verse, ‘This is my 
commandment, that ye love one another.” 

Mother: If you will remember those verses 
and try to live by them, then you will be truly 
heralds of Jesus. (Pauses, then continues.) But 
come, girls, we have had a long story tonight 
and it really is bedtime. 

Jane: Just let us sing as we kneel here with 
you, Mother, our prayer hymn, ‘Saviour, Hear 
Us We Pray.’ You know we close our service 
at church school with that hymn each Sunday. 

Hymn:“Saviour, Hear Us We Pray.” Mother 
and two girls, or the entire Chorus may also 
sing. 

Bis and Jane (As all three rise): Good- 
night, Mother. 

Mother: Good-night, Betty. Good-night, Jane. 

Betty: I think the stories of Jesus are the 
nicest ones you tell us, Mother. 

Jane: Yes, it has been a lovely evening. Good- 
night, Mother. 

Mother: Good-night, girls. Call me when 
you’re ready and I'll come tuck you in. 


Tre Enp 


* The stories chosen by our group were: The 
story of the Good Samaritan—St. Luke 10 :25-37; 
the story of the Healing of the Man with Palsy 
—St. Mark 2:1-12. 

4 Substitute any special work done by your own 


group. 


Detailed suggestions for working out 
a dramatization were given in the April 
junior worship programs published in the 
March 1938 issue of this magazine. 

In working out a dramatization such 
as this one within the time allotted for 
the church school session (we have just 
one hour each week) there will be Sun- 
days when there will be no formal wor- 
ship service, but the leaders will be alert 
for those occasions which arise when 
there is a feeling of worship in the hearts 
of the boys and girls and she will pause 
for a period of prayer either by the group 
or offered by her for the group. 

There are, however, several sugges- 
tions for worship periods which seem to 
arise naturally in the planning of this 
service-and they are given here in the 


-hope that they will be a real help to you 


in guiding your boys and girls into a 
clearer understanding of Jesus whose fol- 
lowers they are learning to be. 

As Children’s Day is a variable date 
you may have to adjust these program 
suggestions accordingly. If you are ob- 
serving it on the second Sunday in June, 
you may want to begin your planning as 
early as the fourth Sunday in May. This 
would give you two Sundays remaining 
in June to evaluate the dramatization 
and to make any changes the boys and 
girls think would improve their work. 
It would be well in this case to rewrite 
the dramatization and perhaps give it 
again before the junior group before put- 
ting it away for some future use. Try to 
get an expression from the boys and girls 
whether or not the dramatization had 
any real value to them. 


Suggested Program for June 5 


THEME: Introducing the Dramatization 

Quiet Music 

LIGHTING oF CANDLES: By one of the 
children, while the group repeats to- 
gether St. John: 8:12 ; 

Hymwn: “Father of Lights,” first stanza 

OFFERING AND SENTENCE: “All things 
come of thee.” 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus.” 

CONVERSATION : 


Leader: Not very long ago in one of the cities 
of our own country there were three little girls 
who were having a holiday from school. These 
girls were in the fourth grade class in church 
school and they were very good friends and be- 
cause they thought it would be fun to spend the 
holiday together, Mary Ellen invited Bernice 
and Mary Elizabeth to have luncheon with her 
at her home. It was a beautiful day and the girls 
had a glorious time jumping rope, playing jacks 
and roller skating. Just before luncheon, how- 
ever, the girls ran to Mary Ellen’s mother with 
the always thrilling news, “We have decided 
to give a play this afternoon and we would like 
to borrow some of your clothes and we would 
like you to come.’’ Plans for the play were kept 
secret by the girls. The appointed hour found a 
neighbor, an aunt, the maid and Mary Ellen’s 
mother going to see the play, and you can imagine 
shes surprise to find on the door a sign which 
said, 

The Life of Christ in Music 
Two pins admission 


The little girls had worked faithfully, and in 
a very lovely manner in pantomime and in the 
singing of hymns they portrayed the life of Christ 
from his birth to his resurrection. 

“Did you really like it?” asked Mary Ellen, 
“Or are you just trying to make us happy by 
telling us so? We thought if you did like it 
maybe you would let us give this play sometime 
in church school. You see, they are all hymns 
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we learned there.’’ Mary Ellen’s mother, you see, 
was a helper in the church school to which the 
girls belonged. ‘“‘Maybe the other boys and girls 
would like to help us and we could make a real 
play and give it sometime,” added Bernice. And 
so they decided to ask the boys and girls on Sun- 
day if they would like to help. 

Of course all the boys and girls wanted to 
help and so they wrote a dramatization and 
called it, “The Life of Jesus in Hymns, Stories 
and Dramatization.” Some of us have been 
reading this dramatization and we discovered that 
you boys and girls know the hymns and stories 
that are used in it and we have been wondering 
if you would like to plan to give this for Chil- 
dren’s Day. 

(Let there be a free expression of their de- 
sires. Unless it is a very unusual group, they will 
be most eager to give the dramatization.) 

Leader: Do you think everyone could have a 
part in dramatizing the life of Jesus, or do you 
think it is necessary t6 have certain qualities in 
order to have a part? (Here again let there be 
free expression of thought. In the group men- 
tioned, the boys and girls had very decided opin- 
ions that they should try to live like Jesus would 
want them to do not only on Sundays but during 
the week, if they wanted to portray his life. 
Definite ways they could do this were listed and 
the boys and girls said they would try to do these 
things. ) 

Leader: There are two Bible verses which I 
think will help us at this time. They are both 
sayings of Jesus, the first one is, ‘This is my 
commandment: that ye love one another,’ and 
the other one, ““Ye are my friends if ye do what- 
soever I command you.” I am sure we all want 
to be Jesus’ friends as we work on our drama- 
tization and we will want to be kind and thought- 
ful to one another as we work and in this way 
show our love to one another. Shall we all very 
quietly ask God to help us do this? 


Quiet Prayer, followed with prayer by 
the leader. 
Prayer Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 

O Lord.” 

The group will now break up into 
committees and the remainder of the ses- 
sion be given over to the work of the 
dramatization. The boys and girls can be 
dismissed from their groups at the close 
of the session with the understanding that 
they will gather in the same groups as 
early as possible on the following Sunday. 


Suggested Program for June 12 


The leader will plan with her teachers 
or assistants as to how much time they 
will need with the boys and girls before 
coming together for rehearsal. Our group 
wanted to learn a new hymn which would 
help us understand how Jesus felt at the 
time of his crucifixion and the hymn 
chosen was, “Into the Woods My Master 
Went.” No formal worship service was 
planned for this Sunday but one of the 
high moments of worship was reached as 
Miss Revelle prepared the group for the 
learning of this hymn. She spoke to them 
of how sorry Jesus was that the people 
didn’t understand what he was trying to 
teach them about God’s Kingdom. He 
knew that Judas had gone to betray him 
and that at any moment now his enemies 
might come to arrest him. And when they 
reached the Garden of Gethsemane even 
his friends, the disciples, seemed to for- 
sake him, for they could no longer keep 
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awake. And so, very sad, Jesus went into 
the woods alone that night he was be- 
trayed, but no sooner had he reached the 
woods than he saw the olive trees and the 
flowers and the birds, all of whom had 
been his friends and had helped him from 
the time he was a boy in Nazareth to un- 
derstand God better. And here, sur- 
rounded by his friends in the world of 
nature, Jesus prayed to God and found 
peace and comfort and strength to come 
out of the woods and face death, know- 
ing that love would triumph. And so Je- 
sus wants us to remember when we feel 
lonely and afraid of what lies ahead, that 
God is a loving God and if we will go to 
him, he will strengthen us and give us 
courage to face even the hardest kind of 
task. 

Here the leader will do well to offer a 
short prayer. 

The remainder of the session will be 
given over to rehearsal. Be sure to ask 
the boys and girls for suggestions, help- 
ing them to feel that the success of the 
dramatization depends upon each one of 
them. 

If the dramatization is to be given the 
following Sunday, arrange with the boys 
and girls to come early enough for at 
least one rehearsal. It would be well if 
one more Sunday could be devoted to 
preparation so that the boys and girls will 
have a feeling of assurance of their parts. 


Suggested Program for June 19 

Quiet Music 

OPENING Hymn: “We Would See Je- 
sus” —first and second stanzas 

RESPONSIVE READING: St. Luke 2:39-52 

OFFERING AND SENTENCE: (It would be 
well to have one of the group tell the 
purpose of the Children’s Day Offer- 
ing.) 

Prayer: By leader or one of groups. 

GREETING AND PRESENTATION OF Dra- 
MATIZATION: One of the group. 

DRAMATIZATION: “The Life of Jesus” 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” last 
stanza 

BENEDICTION: By the minister. 


Suggested Program for June 26 


If the dramatization was given on June 
19, the time today should be spent, as has 
been suggested, in evaluating the work 
done by the group. Urge the boys and 
girls to criticize their performance, bring- 
ing out the good points as well as their 
mistakes. Urge them to consider the spirit 
in which they worked, deciding whether 
or not Jesus could call them his friends 
throughout the planning of their program. 
If the dramatization was a success there 
will be a feeling of joy and happiness 
which should be emphasized by the leader 
as always belonging to those who work 
and play and live as Jesus’ friends in the 
world today. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


“T still find each day too short for 
all the thoughts I want to think, all 
the walks I want to take, all the 
books I want to read, and all the 
friends I want to see.”—John Bur- 
roughs. 


Worship Committee 


We are planning for the month of 
June. Everyone will be thinking about 
school being out; that it will soon be 
warm enough to go swimming; that vaca- 
tion days are ahead; what will be going 
on in church this summer; summer visi- 
tors; and oh, so many plans to fill the 
summer days. How can we bring all the 
exciting plans and ideas before God that 
he might help us live and plan even more 
enthusiastically and interestedly than we 
had ever imagined? Would a celebration 
of the coming summer be a way to bring 
in the month? Let’s see! We could almost 
make this a ceremonial for the many glad 
days of sunshine, flowers, leisure, which 
we will be having. Suppose on June 5, 
we have “The Ceremonial of June.” 

Then perhaps we could plan ways in 
which we could live with great people 
who have put their thoughts into books; 
people who love God and have helped 
him in his purposes. This would help our 
department choose good books to have as 
friends through the summer months. 
June 12 might be a praise Sunday on 
“Thank God—for Books!” 

Suppose on our next Sunday we plan 
a thanksgiving for ways of creating 
beauty. These summer days can be 
wasted, or may be kept very close to God 
as we work with our hands and minds in 
creating lovely things. Let us name this 
Sunday, “Thank God—for Ways to 
Create Beauty.” 

The last Sunday is really a preparation 
for the next series of worship experiences 
in July and August, called “Nature, a 
Pathway to God,” and “Nature, God’s 
Pathway to Us.” So, on June 26, let us 
“Thank God—for His Universe.” 


June 5 


THEME: A Ceremonial for the Coming 
of June. 

Worsuip SETTING: Use a nice green 
background on your screen, with a 
spray of cherry blossoms, or apple 
blossoms, with perhaps a cardinal (pa- 
per cut-out) in the branches. Behind 
the screen have a victrola for use in 
the service. Use a record with bird 
calls for the prelude. (This can be 
secured in any victrola store.) 

PRELUDE: The woodland voices of birds 
(any record with bird calls). 

“For lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 

gone; 


The flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior and Young 
People’s Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By Ione V. Sikes* 


the ring-dove is heard in our land.’’ (Song 
of Solomon 2:11, 12) 


“This is the day the Lord hath made... . 
His workmanship: the dawn, the-light, the shade, 
The wind, the rain, the star shine and the dew. 
He loans its hours, for me to live them through 
Joyfully and gladly without lack, 
And then at night-fall, bids me bring them back 
And lay them at His feet that He may see 
I have lived worthily.” 

—Gracre Nort Crowe tt’ 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth’? 
LEADER: 
“The feel of being happy 
Is a shining thing— 
Like a fountain leaping up, 
Like a sparkling spring.” 
—Grace Nort CroweE.r 


Hymn: “My God, I Thank Thee Who 

Hast Made” 

PRAYER: 

O God, our Father, from 
cometh every good and perfect gift, we 
thank thee. We thank thee for thy gifts 
of summer: “for light, and eyes to behold 
all its beauties; for sound, and ears to 
hear its music; for taste, and the flavor 
of fruit and grain; for hunger, and food 
to strengthen us; we thank thee that thou 
hast made us for achievement, and given 
us the day for work and the night for 
rest; and that thou hast endowed us 
with minds that may think thy thoughts, 
hearts that may feel thy love, and wills 
that may grow strong in working for the 
right.” For everything, we raise our 
voices with grateful thanks. Amen: 
Cuant: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of 

hosts; 
Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
hosts.” (Sanctus. ) 
BENEDICTION : 
“O thou who dost the vision send 
And gives to each his task, 
And with the task sufficient strength— 
Show us thy will, we ask. 
Give us a conscience bold and good, 
Give us a purpose true, 
That it may be our highest joy, 


Our Father’s work to do.” 


—Jay T. Stocxrnc* 


(To be used each Sunday this month as our 
benediction. ) 


June 12 


THEME: Thank God—for Books! 

WorsuHip SETTING: With your screen as 
an attractive background, work out on 
a low table a miniature rock garden 
—with ferns and flowers and moss. On 
two small tables on either side, place 
attractively some books you want your 
friends to know and love. (Books are 
suggested below.) 

PreLuDE: “Let All the World” 

Hymn: “Joy to the World” 


1“This Day Belongs to God,” from The Class- 
mate. Used by permission. 

*The hymns for this month are chosen from 
The Hymnal for Boys and Girls. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 

From Church School Hymnal for Youth. 

*From “O Master Workman of the Race.” 
Used by permission of Congregational Publishing 
Society. 


whom . 


WorsHip PREPARATION: 
LEADER: 
“To God who makes all lovely things, 
How happy must our praises be! 


Each day a new surprise he brings 
To make us glad his world to see.” 


In my hand I hold a book. In it are 
treasures you will never know until some 
June or summer day you find yourself a 
tree, or nook, a few free hours—and in 
leisurely interest open its heart. This 
book will take you to many happy days 
in the hills and along the shores of Gali- 
lee. It is Lhe Hidden Years, by Oxen- 
ham. 

This friend will take you “afloat on an 
icepan” ’way up in Labrador, with a 
man who is a doctor and who has many 
an interesting tale to tell. This book is 
Afloat on an Icepan, by Dr. Grenfell. 

Here are dogs with which to get ac- 
quainted. Or maybe it’s birds that you 
love. Here is a book entitled Dogs, by 
Terhune; and one called Out-of-Doors 
with Birds, by Emma Byers. 

This is an open book! These clean, 
white pages offer themselves to you and 
your ideas. When your ears are tuned to 
hear the first faint bird-notes, write down 
how it makes you feel. When God touches 
you with a glorious sunset, keep in “‘sing- 
ing” words the beauty of that moment. 
If you are on a trip, with all its adven- 
ture, keep its memory with words that 
will always recall slender birches, cedar 
water, rolling breakers——God. (Secure 
“Scribble In” book from the five and ten 
cent store.) 

These days ahead are singing days that 
can bring us right into God’s presence 
through fine and true and good things— 
or they can be empty, boring, hot days 
passing slowly by. In your hands lies the 
choice! 

Let us read from the Book of all books: 


Come, listen to me, my sons, 

I will teach you true religion. 
’Tis your desire to live, 

To live long and be happy? 
Then keep your tongue from evil, 

Keep your lips from deceit; 
Shun evil and do good, 

Seek to be friendly—aim at that. 
For the Eternal sets his face against evil-doers, 
To root their very name out of the earth; 
But the Eternal turns his eyes towards good men, 
His ears are open to their cry. 

—Psarm 34:11-15.° 


PRAYER: 


“For sheer delight in living, we praise thee, 
dear God; for vigor in youth and well-being 
in age. You give us mountains to climb and 
surf to ride, and zest in sport, and the sport- 
ing spirit in work. We want to play the game, 
our Father. We want to keep in training our 
whole life long: live clean, work hard, win 
out. Hearken, O Lord, to this our plea for 
our chance in this good, glad world.” Amen. 


Hymn: “Let All the World” 
BENEDICTION: (See June 5 service) 


>The Bible—d New Translation, Moffatt. 
Harper & Bros., publishers. Used by permission. 
Pe a prayer in The Hymnal for Boys and 
irts. 
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THEME: Thank God—for Ways to Cre- 


ate Beauty! 


Worsuip SETtTinc: The screen as back- 


ground. Then have the boys carve out 
of soft wood, a cross; or make a cross 
with small logs which have nice brown 
bark. Discover whether any of your 
group has painted a lovely picture, 
such as a landscape. Use as the central 
picture, “In the Carpenter Shop” (a 
Copping picture). Out of these works 
of the hand, create a worship center. 


What is good, how much more will your 


Father 
In heaven give good gifts to those who ask 
Him? 
—Martruew 7:7-115 
PRAYER: 


Father, we pray for the good gifts of eyes 
to see the beauty around us, and to be as lovely 
in thought and in the things we do. We pray 
to hear thy voice in the wind and rain and 
the singing of birds. Help us to feel thy 
presence, making all things good—that we, thy 
children might help in making a world full 
of sunshine, love, generosity, and forgiveness. 
We want our lives to be as beautiful as they 


could?” This same thought was ex- 
pressed by Henry Turner Bailey, in 
this way: 


Everyone should know the joy of hearing 
birds sing praises to God for the new day. 

Everyone should have the vision of pure 
skies, enriched at dawn and sunset with 
unspeakable glory; of dew-drenched morn- 
ings flashing with priceless gems; of the vast 
night sky all throbbing and panting with 
stars. 

Everyone should live with flowers and 
butterflies, with the wild things that have 
made possible the world of fables. 

Everyone should experience the thrill of 
going barefoot, of being out in the rain; of 


were in the mind of God when he first thought 
of us. We pray this because we are young 
followers of the Christ. Amen. 


Hymn: “God, Who ‘YTouchest Earth 


PreLupe: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell” 
Hymn: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell” 
WorsHIp PREPARATION: 


riding a white birch, of sliding down pine 

boughs, of climbing ledges and tall trees; of 

diving head-first into a transparent pool. 
Everyone ought to know the smell of the 


Today as we pause to worship, 
want you to know that (Jack) made the 
cross, with his knife and a bit of wood. 
(Mary) made this painting in school. 
The picture, “In the Carpenter Shop” 
was done by Copping. 

Those who work in wood, and stone, 
paint and brush, revealing beauty 
anew, are truly creators with God,— 
God, who fashioned and created the 
world, and called it good. 

Let us listen to a conversation be- 
tween a man who worked in wood and 
stone, and a Duke: 


The Duke: How come you here? 

The Man: I await my companions, sir. 

The Duke: Ah, the Frescoes; yes, and the 
box you are making for pastime, how will 
it be used? 

The Man: Flowers will be planted in it, sir. 

The Duke: It will be filled with dirt. Why 
take such pains with it, to make each 
joint and surface perfect? 

The Man: I love perfect things. 

The Duke: But it is wasted effort. No one 
will observe its perfection. Its usage does 
not require such perfection. 

The Man: But my spirit does! 

The Duke: (scowling) Sir, what? 

The Man: Do you suppose that the Car- 
penter of Nazareth ever made anything 
less well than he could? That he was 
ever satisfied with anything less perfect 
than it could be made? 

The Duke: (angrily) Sacrilege! What is 
your name? 

The Man: Michelangelo, sir! 

—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN 


How many of you. know Michel- 
angelo? What are some of the things 
he has done? True, he was an artist 
and a sculptor. Get acquainted with 
some of his works. But the thing I 
wanted most of all to tell you, was that 
he began when he was just a boy 
whittling, using paints, trying clay, 
creating lovely things. We, too, can 
make our world more lovely because 
we have hands and hearts and eyes to 
see. 

Let us sing this hymn: 


with Beauty” 


BENEDICTION: (See June 5 service) 


June 26 


THEME: Thank God—for His Universe 
Worsuip SETTING: Use flowers before 


the screen. Perhaps some member of 
your group has a canary that might be 
present at the worship hour. Then 
place two small tables on either side of 
the screen. On one place a microscope 
and some (ten-cent store) books on 
insects, butterflies, flowers, and so 
forth. On the other, place a magnifying 
glass, with stones, shells, seaweed. 
These tables are symbolic of the tools 
with which we discover God’s uni- 
verse. 


PRELUDE: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Hymn: “Our Father Made the Lovely 


Earth” 


WorsHiP PREPARATION— 


A woman was looking at a painting 
one day, with Turner, one of our great 
artists. As she looked at the sunset in 
the painting, she said, “I never saw a 
sunset look like that.” The gentleman 
gently said, “But don’t you wish you 
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wet earth, of new-mown hay, of sweet fern 
mint, and fir; of the breath of cattle, and 
of fog blown inland from the sea. 
Everyone should hear the answer the 
trees make to the rain and to the wind; 
the sound of rippling and falling water; 
the muffled roar of the sea in a storm. 
Everyone should have a chance to catch 
fish, to ride on a load of hay, to camp out, 
cook over an open fire, tramp through a new 
country and sleep under the open sky. 


The conscious aia cee of God’s 
great blessings caused the psalmist to 
sing—with high praise: 


“The heavens proclaim God’s splendor, 
The sky speaks of his handiwork; 
Day after day takes up the tale, 
Night after night makes him known; 
Their speech has never a word, 
Not a sound for the ear, 
And yet their message spreads the wide world 
over, 
Their meaning carries to the earth’s end.” 
—Psaim 19:1-4° 


Let us join these people of old, who 
loved God—and his world, by singing 


the 
Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


LEADER: 


Some of you probably have been wondering 
what is on these two small tables. There are 
many kinds of tools to discover the wonders 
in God’s universe: eyes, hands, noses, ears, 
microscope, magnifying glass, and many others. 

“The Japanese artist can see a drop of dew 
shining like a miniature sun, a spider web with 
dewdrops on it making a design of strung 
jewels, a little fly with wings heavy from the 
rain crawling up a wet windowpane, the 
shadow of a pine tree on a door mat, fireflies 
among the water weeds, concentric circles made 
by water spiders and reeds that stand waiting 
when the wind is about to rise.’ 

One of Jesus’ great contributions to us as 
persons is his at-homeness in his Father's 
world. Up in the early dawn, out on a moun- 
tain side, at breakfast on the shores of Gali- 
lee, walking through the fields of grain, com- 
paring the good life to the lilies of the field. 
With this force and power in the life of Jesus, 
comes this realization: 


Content is not enough. 

We, who know beauty and an ordered TRE 

Shall never be at peace 

While thousands do not know this thing called 


“Great Master, touchius with thy skillful hands; 
Let not the music that is in us die: 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us, nor let 
Hidden and lost thy form within us lie.” 


July 6 to August 13 joy. 


Enrolment with credit July 6 to 25 or 
July 26 to August 13 also possible 


FACULTY: Frank Herriott, Harrison El- 
liott, F, Ernest Johnson, Grace Loucks 
Elliott, John Baillie, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
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Shedd, Eugene Lyman, Jerome Bentley, 
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—Una W. Harsen 


So we, who are young, can find this at- 
homeness in God’s world by using our tools, 
camping, hiking, swimming, loving the trees, 
the mountains, rivers and waterfalls, each bit 


of his handiwork. 


From Jesus we find this thought: 


“Ask, and the gift will be yours; 
Seek and you will find, 
Knock and the door will open to you; 
For everyone that asks receives, 
The seeker finds, , 
The door is opened to anyone who knocks. 
Why, which one of you, when asked by his son 
For a loaf, will hand him a stone? 
Or, if he asks a fish, will hand him a serpent? 
i, a all your evil you know to give your chil- 
ren 
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PRAYER: 
Father, open our eyes, and tune our 
lives with thy beauty. Amen. 
BENEDICTION (sung): Last verse, “O 
Master Workman of the Race” 


Address: Director of Summer Courses 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
3041 Broadway New York City 


™From Child and Universe, by Bertha Stevens. 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME ror JUNE: Let Us Insure with 
Christ the Homes of Tomorrow. 


For the Leader 
“Christ in the Life of the World” is 


the inclusive theme under which this series 
of worship programs is being written. 
The programs for June concern the place 
youth of today have in the homes of to- 
morrow. Not until there are many, many 
more homes in our land that are truly 
Christian, can American youth expect to 
be the hope of the world. Christian homes 
do not merely happen. A Christian atmos- 
phere does not come into a house just 
because it has luxurious appointments; 
nor is it kept out because of humble set- 
ting. Healthy bodies and sound minds pro- 
vide the finest soil in which the seed of 
the Kingdom of God may grow, but other 
values are first. Faith in God, reverence 
and respect of each member for the other, 
sharing, cooperative planning, active mem- 
bership in the church, wise use of leisure 
time, gratitude for God’s unfailing gifts, 
—these and many other elements are es- 
sential for making a home atmosphere 
that is Christian. 

By making these worship programs as 
impressive as possible, the Christian home 
may be made more appealing, and young 
people may be aided in their quests for 
happy homes, for many do begin that 
quest in June. The builders of the homes 
of tomorrow can insure them and they 
can be made safe if the ideals of Christ 
are rooted deep in their hearts. “And they 
lived happily ever afterwards” is the 
dream of young life, but such a dream 
comes true only when Christ enters into 
the dream and continues as the guide in 
all areas of growth. 

In these programs for June there are 
opportunities to lead young people to re- 
solve to keep their bodies pure and their 
minds furnished with goodness and 
beauty; to have appreciation and respect 
for all that God has created, and to find 
the blessedness of life in shared living. 
As aids in making more impressive each 
service, the following, or similar pictures 
may be used. 

For June 5, “Sir Galahad,” by Watts, 
or “The Vigil,” by Pettie. 

For June 12, “Spring,” by Corot, “For 
Peace and Plenty,” by Inness, ‘““The Song 
of the Lark,” by Breton, or “Christ and 
the Doctors,” by Hofmann. 

For June 19, “The Gleaners,” by Mil- 
let, or “Christ and the Rich Young Man,” 
by Hofmann. 

For June 26, “The Angelus,” by Mil- 
let, “The Light of the World,” by Hunt, 
or “Christ in the Home of Mary and 
Martha,” by Hofmann. 

It will be found to add greatly to the 
spirit of reverence for leaders to arrange 
a picture as a “worship center.” Attention 
to detail is very essential; the picture 


* Director, Young People’s Work and Leader- 
ship Education, West Virginia Council of 
Churches and Christian Education, Charleston. 
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By Z. B. Edworthy* 


must be placed so it can be seen easily 
by each one, the lighting must be good, 
and all other nearby objects so arranged 
that nothing detracts from the picture. 

Leaders should bear in mind also the 
principle that each one who has a special 
part should be well prepared. 

Additional materials for the use of 
leaders are to be found in The Church 
School Hymnal for Youth and the New 
Hymnal for American Y outh. 


June 5 
THEME: Keep Thyself Pure 
PRELUDE: “To the Knights in the-Days 
of Old” 
Cau To WorsuHiP: Leader: 

Come, let us meditate on the good 
life; let us consider Jesus who ad- 
vanced in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God and with man. Let 
us seek to have in our lives that purity 
and grace that was in Christ, the Lord. 
Let us grow in reverence and respect 
for our bodies that have been created 
to become temples for the spirit of the 
living God. Let us set our hearts on 
keeping our bodies undefiled, clean and 
pure for the dwelling place of the God 
of purity. Let us consecrate our bodies 
that the homes of tomorrow may be- 
come kingdoms where Jesus may reign 
supreme. 

Hymn: “God Who 
with Beauty” 
Story: “A Youth Who Kept His Body 
Pure” 
(Tell the story of Daniel found in 
Chapter 1 of the Book of Daniel.) 
PRAYER 


Touchest Earth 


A Litany OF THE UNDEFILED 


Leader: For parents, whose respect for purity in- 
sured for us bodies that are strong and pure; 

Response: We thank thee, O Lord. 

Leader: For the care given us in our homes dur- 
ing our childhood; 

Response: We thank thee, O Lord. 

Leader: For thy loving providence in revealing 
to mankind thy laws of health; 

Response: We thank thee, O great Physician. 

Leader: For the happiness that has come to us 
out of Christian homes; 

Response: We thank thee, O Lord. 

Leader: For the teaching we have received in 
home and church and in school that has guided 
us in keeping our bodies fit for the indwelling 
of thy Spirit; 

Response: We thank thee, O great Teacher. 

Leader: For the joys we have in wholesome 
companionship with each other and the thrill 
of planning together a Christian home wherein 
true love may dwell; 

Response: We thank thee, O Lord. 

Leader: For the inspiration and fellowship we 
have in the great Christian heroes who have 
kept through the ages the spirit of the Holy 
Family; 

Prayer Response: Unto thee, O loving Father and 
wise Counsellor, we give praise and thanks- 
giving for establishing thy people in homes 
and for sending in the life of Jesus the way 
to perfect joy and peace. Give us strength, we 
pray, that we may all honor thee in purity of 
body, mind and spirit. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Happy Home, Where Thou 
Art Loved the Dearest” 
CLosING PRAYER: 
O God, may the many sturdy youth 
of our day’ show faith and gratitude to 


thee and to their parents for insuring 
them good health. May we, in loyalty 
to thy plan for us, insure with Christ 
the homes of tomorrow, that our chil- 
dren and our children’s children may 
inherit bodies that are strong and pure. 
May we, like Daniel of old, keep faith 
with our parents wherever we may 
be, so that undefiled shall be the heri- 
tage of those who build the future 
homes in our Jand. Amen, 


3 June 12 


THEME: Furnishing Our Minds with 
Goodness and Beauty 

INSTRUMENTAL: “The Spring Song,” by 
Mendelssohn 

Hymn: “When Morning Gilds 
Skies” 


the 


_MeEpITATION ON THEME: (While leader 


reads slowly and with full appreciation 
of its beauty, Psalm 19, all meditate 
upon its meaning. During the reading 
the pianist may play softly such hymn 
tunes as “Still, Still with Thee,” “This 
Is My Father's World,” or other. 
hymn tunes which suggest to your 
own group God’s goodness and beauty 
in nature.) 

Prayer: By an adult leader of youth. 
(By selecting from the 119th Psalm 
certain passages, it will be seen that 
this psalm reveals a youth hungering 
after God’s laws for making life rich 
and true. An effective prayer may be 
framed by paraphrasing several of the 
aspirations recorded in the first portion 
of this psalm.) 

Guipep Mepitation: “A Youth Medi- 
tates on Goodness.” (By a boy. This 
reading and the one following should 
be prepared carefully, so they may be 
presented to awaken a reverent re- 
sponse. Preferably the materials given 
here should be used only as suggestive 
of what the readers give spontane- 
ously.) 

What is Good ? 

And where may goodness be found ? 

Give me wisdom, O God, and understanding, 

That I may find goodness—and, finding, 

Stir me with courage to live the good life; 

To live, O Lord, so abundantly in thy goodness 


In the morning of my life, 
That goodness shall abide with me in the noon- 


day; 
And when the sun-set shadows come, 
Her sweet communion shall adorn my days, 
And I shall dwell in the courts of goodness 
Throughout all eternity, sending ever 
The gospel of goodness to cheer followers on 
the way. 


Today, I speak for all youth, my comrades. 
We are surrounded with things the world now 
calls good, but give us wisdom to choose what 
is good not only today, but that which was good 
in the ages gone and that which shall be good 
in the centuries to come. For goodness that is 
eternal, O Lord, help us seek. For goodness that 
yields not only wholesome pleasure in the mo- 
ment, but which, in retrospect, will bring joy 
that is unashamed. : 

Help us, O Lord, to lead others into good ways 
and deeds. May we encourage only those de- 
sires that prompt activities in which all may 
share and, sharing, find enrichment for the soul. 

(Closing sentence as a prayer:) O God, as we 
meditate on Jesus and see how he always sought 
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after good things, may there well up in our 
hearts such love for goodness, that we will be 
led by his example to grow every day in the 
likeness of him in whom men found no wrong. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Guiwep Mepitation: “A Youth Medi- 
tates on Beauty” (By a girl) 


Beauty ? 

Is it color? 

Is it form? 

Is it poetry of motion? 

Is it melody or sentiment ? 

Ts it a thrill or a subtle charm? 

Who can weigh beauty or measure it with the 
rule? 

Ts beauty made by the artisan? Does it glow when 
the artist 

Assembles line and color? Whence came these 
elements, 

Which eye hath not seen nor ear heard before the 
master 

Arranges them to give expression to his dream? 

Whence come the lyric notes of the bird at morn? 

Who gave melody to the brooklet ? 

What magic wand o’er me set my heart and 
mind aglow 

When I see the sunset colors form and hear 

In the twilight a bird 

Trilling love notes to his mate? 


Man creates nothing; he can only arrange 
what God has given. Yet there is within us a hun- 
ger for the unattained. We long for beauty and 
strive for the ideal that is beyond us. Some- 
thing within us is restless, unsatisfied. God has 
given us a golden lyre which lies mute until we 
hear some melody that sets our hearts in tune 
and in our dreams we join the universal sym- 
phony. God has given us a canvas filled with 
magic colors that remain unseen until in rapture 
we respond to beauty; then our canvas takes its 
place in the gallery of our house. We see beauty 
when we are inspired by it. We grow more beau- 
tiful when we seek it. This, then, is beauty: 
to love it, to seek after it, to forsake all for it. 
Beauty is not color; beauty is not form. Beauty 
is the inner awareness, the love, the quest. This, 
then, is beauty that is timeless; this is beauty 
that has fellowship with the sunset, that vibrates 
eternally as it hears the harmonies that flow from 
the heart of God. 

(Prayer for closing meditation:) O God, help 
us young people of today, surrounded as we are 
by luxury and colorful comfort, to realize that 
beauty is from within. May we realize that Jesus’ 
purpose from his early childhood was to be about 
his Father’s work. Lead us also, we pray, into 
service, that we may experience the beauty of 
suffering love. May we determine to make our 
homes the abiding places of faith, reverence, com- 
passion, sharing and forgiving, that thy Kingdom 
may be there, and thy will be done. Amen. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth,” or 
“O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
Crosinc Prayer: (Leader) 


.O God, as we listen to the words of a poet, 
stir us to dream of goodness and beauty; then 
help us to respond to the challenge: 


Create one thing of beauty ere you die— 
Release one perfect message from your soul. 

It matters not what form—perhaps a cry 

Of mortal anguish graven on a scroll, 

Or song of love insurgent as a storm. 

Or let some magic canvas be your choice, 

Or chisel out of marble, Beauty’s form 

That men may look, and marvel, and rejoice. 
It matters not what choice. 

Create one thing of beauty 

Ere you die, and then go down 

The thoroughfare of death remembering 

That in this world where cynics scoff and frown, 
One thing of beauty you have left behind 

To be as deathless as the wind. 


\ Be our representative---earn generous income--- 
introduce jier’s BIBLE STORY BOOK in 
your church and community. Widely acclaimed 
the greatest work of its kind! More stories. 
more pictures, more + more truth. Our “Child 
Culture’ edition bought on sight by eager parents. 
erybedy loves children and knows one or more who ought to have 
K inspiration for a better life. Win new friends 
and help bring children to Christ. Write for our Special Offer. 


June 19 
THEME: Let Nothing Be Lost 
INSTRUMENTAL: “Lord, Thy Glory Fills 
the Heavens” and “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd”—Tune, “Poland” 
ProtocuE: “The spacious firmament on 
high”’—first stanza of hymn poem by 
Joseph Addison. Follow with: 
So, too, in atom’s tiny worlds 
Are universal laws unfurled 
To man who seeks God’s truth to know 
Through microscope or furnace glow. 
While laws of change God still reveals, 
One great truth with him he seals: 
Creating worlds at countless cost; 


Once created, naught is lost! 
—Z. B. E. 


Hymn: “Lord, Thy Glory Fills the 
Heavens” 

Scripture READING: John 6:1-12 

Lraper’s Tak: “Seeking and Saving 
the Lost.” The following ideas may be 
developed: Spiritual values are the only 
permanent, unchanging values in the 
universe. In the physical world, matter 
is ever changing its form, but its con- 
stituent elements are indestructible. 
Within us are talents which are lost to 
us, but which may be restored. Jesus 
came to inspire and guide us to live as 
God planned we should. Nothing is 
ever saved that is grudgingly shut up 
for selfish use. Jesus also taught his 
disciples simple thrift in material things 
by having them gather up the fragments 
of food that remained after he fed the 
multitude. The greatest guarantee for 
a happy home lies in each member’s use 
of his talents in sharing service. When 
we use our talents for God, we lay up 
treasures where they can not be stolen 
or rust away, for labor in the Lord is 
never lost. 

Hymn: “O Love That Will Not Let Me 
Gor 

CLostnc PRAYER: Quote the hymn poem 
by Christopher Wordsworth: ‘“O Lord 
of Heaven, and Earth, and Sea.” 


June 26 
THEME: Sharing in the Home 
PRELUDE: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 
PROLOGUE: 


If I have strength, I owe the service of the 
strong; 

If melody I have, I owe the world a song; 

If I can stand, when all around my post are 
falling, 

If I can run with speed when needy hearts are 
calling, 

And if my torch can light the dark of any night, 

Then I must pay the debt I owe with living light. 


If heaven’s grace has dowered me with some 
rare gift, 

If I can lift some load no other's strength can 
lift, 

If I can 
heal, 

If some great truth the speaking skies to me 
reveal, 

Then I must go, a broken and a wounded thing, 

If to a wounded world my gifts no healing 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Hangings, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs, Catalog and samples on 
request. De Moulin Bros. & Co., 


heal some wound no other’s hand can 


Choir 


For any gift God gives to me I cannot pay; 
Gifts are most mine when I most give them all 


away. 

God's gifts are like his flowers, which show their 
right to stay 

By giving all their bloom and fragrance away. 

Riches are not of gold, or land, estates or marts, 

The only wealth that is, is found in human 
hearts. 
—Cuarrtes Coxe Woops in 
Pointers” 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race” 

Responsive Reapinc: “The Blessings of 
Sharing in the Home” 


Leader: What makes the home blessed, and 
what are the foundations of the home beautiful ? 

Response by a boy: Blessed is the home in 
which the father and the mother have faith in 
God. The foundations of that home are held firm 
by certainties that outlast life itself. That home 
has purpose that comes from a sure faith; it has 
love also that casts out fear. 

Response by a girl: Blessed is the home where 
daily thanks are given to God for his gifts of 
food and shelter. In that home there is a sense of 
dependence upon God and a consciousness of his 
presence and unfailing love that brings sweet 
communion throughout the years. 

Response by a boy: Blessed is the home where 
cooperation opens to each one a place to share 
in the tasks, both great and small. In that home 
work is done in love which makes all service 
radiant as worship. In all such homes is the 
Kingdom of God, for those who serve are there 
as the greatest of all. 

Response by a girl: Blessed is that home where 
Jesus is the Guide and Friend who helps each 
one to choose only things which can be enjoyed 
without making another poorer in any way, and 
where in every activity the Unseen Friend has a 
welcome place, 

Leader: Blessed is the home that enters into 
the larger fellowship of Christ in the Church 
and enlists all members, young and old, in her 
sweet ministries of. worship, study and loving 
service. In the communion of Christian families, 
God’s kingdom comes on earth, bringing to the 
home the joy and peace of heaven. 


Hymn: “There Is Beauty All Around, 
When There’s Love at Home” 
READING: By a youth 


We look to thee, O Nazareth Youth, 
Whose eager, willing heart, 

Each day led sturdy hands and feet 
To do full well their part. 

No task too small, and none too long; 
Each done with winsome smile— 

Let us, like thee with cheery song, 
Our homes with heaven beguile. 


“Conference 


How sweet was Mary’s quiet joy, 
As daily Jesus grew 
A wiser, stronger, praying boy, 
A friend to all he knew. 
God of youth, help us all to grow 
In body, soul and mind, 
So shall our parents here below, 
In us Christlikeness find. 
—Z. B. E. 


Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 

A SEASON OF Prayer, followed by silent 
meditation. 

BENEDICTION: 

O Lord, thy benediction give to all 
who are today helping to maintain 
homes that are Christian. Give us cour- 
age to help our parents by sharing with 
them in their work, and may we show 
our gratitude to them in word and 
deed. Amen. 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS 2p UGA T Low 


“ Tue Association of Church Social 

Workers will hold its fourth annual 
session at the Y.W.C.A. in Seattle, June 
28-July 1. The Association has two ob- 
jectives: “a. To establish (and uphold) 
professional standards; b. To certify ac- 
credited Church Social Workers.” Mem- 
bers applying after the first five years of 
the life of the Association will need to 
qualify on a high academic and field work 
training basis. Until the close of the five- 
year period, June, 1939, persons at pres- 
ent in the field of church social service, 
who have had five years of satisfactory 
experience in it, may become full mem- 
bers. Men and women employed under 
church auspices as full-time workers of 
any type predominantly social, or who 
serve the church otherwise in a social 
service situation, are invited to apply 
for membership. The “Report and Direc- 
tory,’ including history, conditions of 
membership, and constitution, will be fur- 
nished on request. Personal inquiries will 
also be answered from the headquarters 
office at 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Miss Hazel E. Foster is Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Mae A. Griffin is Sec- 


retary. 


%° THE temperance movement is more 


active than many people think. For 
instance, on January 25 an international 
anti-alcohol museum was solemnly in- 
augurated at Warsaw. This is a con- 
tinuation of the exhibition held in con- 
nection with the International Congress 
held in Warsaw, the Polish section of 
which in particular drew considerable at- 
tention. Twenty-two other countries be- 
sides Poland have contributed to this 
museum. While it is at present modestly 
housed, it is hoped one day to put up a 
building for this special purpose. 


.2 


“* TEMPERANCE education takes a va- 
riety of forms. Educational leaders 
of many types are taking hold of the 
problem. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that Bertha R. Palmer, Direc- 
tor of Alcohol Education for National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
will be engaged this summer in the fol- 
lowing series of teaching: 
June 27-July 8, Winona Lake, Indiana, 
a teaching course on “Alcohol: What It 
Is and Does”; July 11-23, Chautauqua, 
New York, a two-weeks course in Alco- 
hol Education for public school teachers 
of all educational levels; and August 
3-4-5, San Francisco, California, a pre- 
convention conference on a nation-wide 
program for alcohol education. 


“ Prawns are being made for a Temple 

of Religion to be open continuously 
throughout the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939. A central site on the grounds has 
been set aside by the Fair Board of Direc- 
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tors, for the erection of an auditorium 
and tower, set in_an extensive garden 
surrounded by a cloistered wall. A board 
of laymen from the various faiths is in 
charge of raising the funds for the build- 
ing and for providing the programs dur- 
ing its operation. 


“* Tue Program for American Educa- 

tion Week in 1938 has been —an- 
nounced by the National Education As- 
sociation. The program has been adopted 
by the three national agencies which 
sponsor American Education Week—the 
National Education Association, the 
United States Office of Education, and 
the American Legion. The theme will 
be “Education for Tomorrow’s Ameri- 
ca.” The dates are November 6-12, 1938. 


Personal Notes 


K2 


* Dr. Bert Epwarp SMITH, superin- 

tendent of the adult work department 
of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Education from 1920 to 1934, died on 
March 20 of complications following an 
operation. Dr. Smith was widely known 
throughout his own and other denomina- 
tions for his aggressive leadership. He 
had been superintendent of the Minne- 
apolis district of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church since 1934. 


“ Mrs. CLEMENTINE Lucas Hat- 

PENNY, wife of Rev. E. W. Hal- 
penny of Pontiac, Michigan, died on 
March 15, 1938. Mrs. Halpenny was a 
daughter of Rev. Aquila Lucas, active in 
Sunday school association work a genera- 
tion ago. For over thirty-five years she 
and her husband devoted their lives to the 
cause of religious education. Mr. Hal- 
penny served as secretary in Quebec, On- 
tario, Indiana, West Virginia, and Michi- 
gan. For five years he was associated 
with the International Council. Mrs. 
Halpenny was a graduate of the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy and 
was one of the first to be employed in 
children’s work, serving in Maine and 
other states. Besides her husband, a son, 
a daughter, and a foster son survive. 


** Muss Exsiz E. Wik, Associate Secre- 

tary of the Illinois Church Council, 
has been employed by the Decatur 
Church Council and Cooperating Agen- 
cies as director of the Decatur commun- 
ity vacation church school program for 
the months of May and June. More than 
250 teachers and 1700 children will par- 
ticipate in this, the third year, of this 
great school. The school was formerly 
conducted by Rev. W. W. Cutler, As- 
sistant Pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Decatur, Illinois. Miss Wik 
was recently director of the very success- 
ful series of seminars and conferences on 


family life conducted by the Springfield 
Council of Churches in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. Each of these projects has been — 
undertaken in cooperation with the Illi- 
nois Church Council. 


“ AT A recent meeting of the executive - 
committee of the Illinois Church 
Council, Miss Frances L. Blane, effi- 


_cient secretary of the Illinois Christian 


Youth Council and. Council office man- 
ager, was elected Associate Secretary. 
Miss Blane is a graduate of Rockford 
College, with special training in the field 
of kindergarten work. She will now 
assume office and field leadership in all 
departments of the Council’s work. 


World Notes 


* WiurtH the present-day concern about 

world Christian movements it is in- 
teresting to know what most of us do not 
know, namely, that the World’s Alliance 
of Y.M.C.A.s is the second oldest world 
organization; the oldest is the Evangelical 
Alliance. In 1937 the World’s Alliance 
completed eighty-two years in the service 
of young men. By bringing together mem- 
bers of different Christian groups and 
through regular contact with missionary 
work the Alliance has rendered pioneer 
service in the movement toward a world 
Christian fellowship. 

The constitution of the World’s Alli- 
ance rests upon the “Paris Basis” as fol- 
lows: “The Y.M.C.A.s seek to unite 
those young men who, regarding Jesus 
Christ as their God and Saviour, accord- 
ing to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be 
His disciples in their doctrine and in 
their life, and to associate their efforts 
for the extension of His Kingdom 
amongst young men.” Another article 
of the constitution says that differences 
of opinion which do not fit in with this 
basis need not destroy brotherly unity. 
The Alliance now comprises 63 units in 
all parts of the world. In all there are 
Over 10,000 associations, with about 
1,800,000 members, and more than 5,500 
professional workers. 

The head offices have been since 1878 
in Geneva, Switzerland, a city which has 
gradually become the headquarters of 
almost all the ecumenical associations 
and of numerous world organizations. 

The plenary assembly of the World’s 
Committee will be held from May 24 to 
29 this year in Stockholm. 
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Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Tommy Kelly, 
Jackie Moran, Ann Gillis) (UA) Elaborate 
Technicolor screening of Mark Twain classic, 
with relative emphasis on episodes much changed 
for theatrical effect. Expertly done. Most pleasing 
to those knowing book least. Strong in spots. 
For AandY: Very good ForC: Unless too strong 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife (Gary Cooper, Col- 
bert) (Para) Lively, hilariously improbable farce- 
comedy of super-rich queer American who stum- 
bles upon French girl in Riviera department store 
for his eighth wife. Amusing, non-suggestive 
complications follow, and they wrangle through 
to happy ending. 

For A and Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Doubtful interest 


Bringing Up Baby (Hepburn, Grant, Ruggles, 
Robson) (RKO) Hilarious  slapstick-disaster 
farce-comedy of museum-scholar hero hampered 
by wealthy madcap heroine trying to “help.” 
Dizzy mixture of Brontosaur bones, leopards, and 
general absurdities. Amusing but too long. Hep- 
burn fine in ‘“Lombard”’ role. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Amusing 


Change of Heart (Gloria Stuart, Michael Wha- 
‘len) (Fox) Rich, breezy, bad-tempered husband 
drives charming, devoted golf-champion wife to 
_leave him. Golf-playing rival threatens the mar- 
riage till husband has change of heart and starts 
playing golf. Engaging caddie and dog are chief 
plot movers. 
For A: Amateurish For Y: Not the best 

For C: No 


Crime of Dr. Hallet (Ralph Bellamy) (Univ) 
Heroic doctor in Sumatra jungle laboratory seeks 
needed serum from monkeys. Assistant finds clue, 
but dies by self-inoculation. Hero takes his name 
and forges signature to finish work for him. 
Builds respect for research and sacrifice. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: Hardly 


Dangerous to Know (Tamiroff, Anna May 
Wong) (Para.) Tamiroff does expert, smooth 
sinister role as arch-gangster who dominates city 
government and, by framing hero, is on verge of 
winning social, on top of financial and political 


supremacy. But his adoring ‘“‘hostess’’ proves 
highly melodramatic nemesis. 
For A and Y: Strong thriller For C: No 


Girl of the Golden West (MacDonald, Eddy) 
(MGM) Long, elaborate screening of the Belasco 
classic with fine western settings, delightful mu- 
sic and song, and picturesque characters. Roman- 
tic melodrama with too many interpolations to 
be very dramatic. Better acting by the cast than 
by the stars. 
For A and Y: Very Good of kind 

For C: Beyond them 


Jezebel (Bette Davis, Fonda, Brent) (Warner) 
Tragic, tensely interesting role by Bette as wilful 
society belle of the old South. New Orleans of 
1852 lives again. Fine restraint in tempo and 
diction. Sets, acting, direction of the best, but 
“plague” footage is over long. 

For A: Notable For Y: Mature 
For C: Beyond them 


Judge Hardy’s Children (Lewis Stone, Mickey 
Rooney) (MGM) Fine old country judge, called 
to high-paid job in Washington, gets self and 
family badly tangled with lobbyists. Loud, rowdy, 
Overacting son steals picture with his girl-kissing 
prowess and makes “‘culture’’ the butt of comedy. 
For A: Perhaps 

For Y and C: Dubious taste and effect 


Kathleen (Sally O'Neill and Irish cast) (Made 
in Ireland) Authentic Irish atmosphere, back- 
grounds, characters and dialog make interesting 
this domestic comedy and romantic melodrama. 
Heroine must choose between singing stevedore 
and wealthy young landowner. Typical Irish 
songs and dances. Picture technique fair. 

For A and Y: Fairly good For C: Little interest 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Little Roughneck (Edith Fellows, Leo Carillo) 


(Columbia) Raucous, charmless comedy about 
brazen brat and her nuisance mother, supposedly 
funny but merely impossible, trying vainly to 
crash the movies until crude but soulful Spanish 


peon humanizes the girl. Carillo’s good role 
hardly atones for the rest. 
For A: Poor For Y;-No 


For C: By no means 


Love on Toast (Stella Ardler, John Payne) 
(Para) Fluffy blonde heroine, with all the ideas, 
rules big circle of distinguished, white-haired 
Soup Company directors. Starts vote contest for 
“Mr. Manhattan” to marry “Miss Brooklyn’”— 
but he marries heroine! Cake throwing and slap- 
stick ‘‘chase’’ furnish most of action. 

For A and Y: Absurd For C: No 


Mad About Music (Durbin, Marshall, Patrick, 
Treacher) (Univ) Smooth, appealing, finely 
acted story of half-orphan heroine, hidden in Swiss 
school by movie-star mother, but she invents and 
discovers a father. High in character values, 
charming singing, and real human comedy. 

For A and Y: Very good For C: Good 


Merrily We Live (C. Bennett, Aherne, Mow- 
bray, Burke) (MGM) Uproarious slapstick in 
high life, done by experts. Billie Burke, as nitwit 
mother in rich home, sets pace. Supposed tramp, 
taken in as chauffeur, brings endless complica- 
tions. Thoroughly laughable romantic farce-com- 
edy of daft family. 

For A: Very Good of Kind 
For Y and C: Very Amusing 


Missing Witnesses (John Litel, Dick Purcell) 
(Warner) Based on recent Dewey investigations, 
shows brutal racketeer methods, intimidation of 
witnesses who refuse to testify, etc. Some inter- 
est, but situations often unconvincing, and brazen 
hero and feeble heroine add little story value. 

For A and Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Quick Money (Fred Stone, Berton Churchill) 
(RKO) Heroic, honest mayor defeats efforts of 
con-man (smoothly done by Churchill) to swindle 
small town. Mildly amusing little story, with 
considerable human interest and elementary hu- 
mor, but too poorly acted to be much worthwhile. 
For A: Poor For Y and C: Hardly 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (Shirley Tem- 
ple) (Fox) Title misleading. Worthless uncle ex- 
ploits Shirley’s singing (Sic!) on radio, but she 
tricks him out of contract to delight and profit of 
her real friends. Poor use of real little actress in 
a story to publicize radio and radio technique. 
For A and Y: Fairly Good For C: Amusing 


Romance in the Dark (Boles, Swarthout, J. 
Barrymore) (Para.) Senseless title for lavish 
musical with fine music, carefully sophisticated 
situations, and over-complicated plot. Two lady- 
killers rivals for two women. Bristles with ab- 
surdities in character and action. Much comic 
effort with little spark. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Sophisticated 
For C: No 


Sally, Irene and Mary (Alice Faye, and oth- 
ers) (Fox) Stale, flat, noisy and unprofitable in 
music, lyric and dialog. Alice Faye is a queer 
star, Jimmy Durante has learned nothing, and 
Fred Allen better stick to radio. Glass smashing 
and show-boat rioting serve as features. 


For A: Stupid For Y: Poor For C: No 


Sergeant Murphy (Ronald Reagan, Mary Ma- 
guire) (Warner) Engaging hero follows beloved 
horse sold by father into army, and insures 
horse’s misbehavior. Both out of army, hero trains 
the fine animal to racetrack victories, wins Eng- 
ie steeple-chase and Colonel’s daughter for fi- 
nale. 


For A and Y: Pleasing For C: Very good 


Slight Case of Murder (E. G. Robinson, Ruth 
Donnelly) (Warner) Hilarious murder farce that 
burlesques everything, even police. Beer baron 
turns proudly legitimate after repeal. Toughest 
boy character to date. Four corpses juggled 
around. Crudity, grewsomeness made funny in 
gangland English. 

For : Absurd For Y: No 
For C: By no means 


Squadron of Honor (Don Terry, Mary Rus- 
sell) (Columbia) Artificial concoction glorifying 
American Legion. Denied Legion support for de- 
feating legislation on arms control, underworld 
big shots frame Legion’s commander for vicious 
murder. Entire Legion deputized to seek and ap- 
prehend real killers. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 

The Wave (Mexican cast and dialog) (Gar- 
rison) Artistic, impressive presentation of Mexi- 
can fisherman’s life—-starvation wages, grafting 
bosses, “labor union” solution, with wonderful 
shots of fishing. Pictorial narrative, in proper 
tempo, little dialog and title needed. Film of 
dignity and appeal. 

For A: Notable For Y: Mature 
For C: Beyond them 


Wife of General Ling (Griffith Jones) (Gau- 
mont-British) Strong, suspenseful thriller, well- 
acted sinister roles, rather loosely-knit action. 
Venomous Chinese War Lord, posing as merchant 
and smuggling arms across British territory, pits 
his cunning against secret-agent hero, and loses 
in final grim climax. 

For A and Y: Strong thriller For C: No 

Yank at Oxford (Taylor, O'Sullivan, and 
British cast) (MGM) Smartaleck American hero 
airs conceit at rather movie-ized Oxford, gets 
deftly razzed, but triumphs at last. Mutual con- 
cessions, and cheap vamp, supposedly bring mu- 
tual understanding. Amusing, but some painful 
moments for the intelligent. 

For A, Y, and C: Amusing, but doubtful effect 
on young minds. 


INU. Enjoy Extra Dollars 


NW, Simply show friends and others our lovely 
‘*Sunshine’’ Cards with Scripture texts for 
Ay 


Easter, Mother’s Day, and Everyday use. 

/- Extra earnings on fast selling *‘Bit-O’-Sunshine’’ 
0, Wall Plaques, ‘‘Bible Lovers’’ Stationery, etc. In 
7 demand everywhere. Easy, pleasant way to turn 
idle hours into cash. Join with hundreds now ren- 

(/ dering Christian service. Get early start. 
z Cash not required. Write today for Free helps. 

(Service from Sacramento and Toronto) 


Gospel Trumpet Co. si Anderson, Ind. 
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GIVE YOUR TEACHERS A BREAK! 


@ Does your church school receive sufficient copies of the Journal so that all 
your workers have an opportunity to read every issue? 


” qve yo ce <r 


@ If not, you will want to take advantage of the attractive offer we are mak- 
ing this month to churches sending in five or more new club subscriptions (all 
to one address) at 90 cents each—the regular club rate. 


@ With every such order for five new subscriptions to the Journal, accom- 
panied by the coupon below, we will send the following 


Five Printed Publications FREE: 


Christian Education and the Alcohol Problem 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches (lists of 
plays for all occasions ) 


You know, of course, that 


Youth Action on the Liquor Problem the club rate of 90 cents is 
Youth Action in Preparing for Marriage and a notable saving over the 
Home Life 
How to Plan and Conduct a Vacation Church individual rate of $1.25 for 
School Sos 
cae a year’s subscription to the 
We have selected these bulletins and program 
helps from our list of publications as a representa- Journal, 


tive group to appeal to your various leaders. They 
retail at prices ranging from 10 cents to 25 cents 
each. 


If you send in more than five new club subscriptions you will receive additional free materials 
in the same proportion. This offer does not apply to subscriptions placed through agents. 


To entitle you to this bonus 


Your order must be sent on this blank before June 1 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Pleaseenterena ie new club subscriptions to the JOURNAL at 90 cents each for our 


church school and send us the FREE MATERIALS you are offering our workers. 

We enclose remittance of $............. 
Name/of church school’s. baviosa tbe ci s.+ saceyebettens eee, «ee tence ote Sires anne 
Address: cay Se ieee erate ese eo sates 6 one. 0, «Digan An Ea eet ON Sn ney, eee oc 


y 
} 
y 


& The Journal makes a good church school better B 
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Spiritual Fellowship and Industrial Conflict 
(Continued from aoe fy) 


Other questions should be added to the above list, and any 
objectionable ones should be omitted. 

After the vote has been taken the most discussable ques- 
tions will be found to be those with the largest minority 
votes. In the following imaginary list, the minority votes are 
marked with a star (*). 


Yes No Doubtful Not Voting Total Question 
80 Txt 3 2 100 A 
45 40* 10 5 100 B 
Bik) bay 19 3 100 (@ 
50 38* 10 2 100 D 
40* 55 5 ) 100 E 


In the above table, questions B and E both have minority 
votes of 40, and since none of the other minority votes are 
so large, these are the two most discussable questions. But 
Question B has 15 people who are either doubtful or not 
voting, while question E has only 5. This indicates that the 
group has done more thinking on question E, or else that 
it is a more clear-cut issue. In either case it is likely to prove 
a better topic than the one with more uncertainty. 

Having selected the question, the next step is to have 
those who voted “Yes” take front seats on one side in the 
front rows of the audience, while those who voted ‘‘No” 
take front seats on the other side. Each person, alternating 
first from one side and then from the other, is then invited 
to state in not more than three minutes why he voted as he 
did. Two or three large blackboards should be provided, 
on which the leader writes in brief phrases the “Yes” 2zgu- 
ments and the “No” arguments. The people who participate 
should be encouraged to try to learn from one another, not 
to try to convert each other. All should try to get as full 
a statement of both sides as possible. Neutral persons in the 
audience should be invited to add arguments which have 
been omitted. The leader should add further arguments, but 
he must be careful to add to both sides impartially. To get 
these first statements onto the board usually takes from an 
hour to two hours for an ordinary sized group, and usually 
nothing more can be accomplished during the first session. 

Between the first and the second session, a committee from 
each side, with the aid of the leader, should arrange the 
arguments on both sides in outline form, using the phrasings 
of the speakers as far as possible, but adding further argu- 
ments as suggested by the outline. At the second session these 
outlines should either have been put on the blackboard or 
mimeographed for the audience. 

In the second session, some of the “Yes” members should 
state the arguments of the opposing side in terms acceptable 
to the “No’s”; and likewise some of the “‘No’s” should state 
accurately the arguments of the “Yes” side. Then they are 
ready to alternate in stating what agreements there are 
between the two sides. What points in the two outlines can 
be accepted by the majority of the opposing side—possibly 
with minor changes in phrasing? These agreements should 
be written on the board as they are brought out. 

The next step is to state what are the real issues between 
the two sides, after the agreements have been made as in- 
clusive as possible. The final step is to draw up a practical 
platform of belief and action on which at least ninety per cent 
of the entire group can agree. 

Persons who decide to undertake a demonstration of this 
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technique of comprehending discussion will find helpful 
suggestions in chapters V and XIV of Living Religion, on 
“Capitalism, Christ, and the Church,” and on “The Ideal 
Church.”’ Members of the Meditation Fellowship who are 
sending in reports are asked to carry out a demonstration 
of this sort, using meditation to solve perplexities in the 
process, and then to send to Dr. Hart answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What was the character and make-up of the group in 
which the demonstration was carried out? 

2. What questions were submitted to the group, and what 
were the votes on each question? 

3. Which question was selected? 

4. Submit copies of the arguments on each side, as arranged 
in outlines, of the agreements, the issues, and the final program. 

5. What were the chief difficulties and short-comings of the 
demonstration, and how might these be reduced in subsequent 
demonstrations ? 


Members of the Fellowship who find it impracticable 
to carry out a demonstration of this sort should feel free 
instead to continue with previous assignments. 


A Community Every Member Canvass 
(Continued from page 14) 


an unparalleled depression aggravated by a very serious 
drought in an agrarian area, where pessimism reigned su- 
preme, every church thus taking part in the cooperative 
movement reported wonderful results in returns, to say 
nothing of the spiritual benefits derived therefrom. 


MAKING THE BIBLE 


is the latest unit in the 


JUNIOR BIBLE WORKBOOK SERIES 
For Boys and Girls Nine to Twelve 


Making the Bible is a clear-cut, picturesque study 
by Harold B. Hunting, famous for his Story of Our 
Bible and other texts. Lesson Contents are as follows: 


. Handmade Bibles 
2. How the Bible Began 
. A Library of Sermons and Histories 
. A Hymnbook, Poems, and Proverbs 
. How the Stories about Jesus Were Written 
. How the New Testament Grew 
. Famous Translations of the Bible 
. The Earliest English Bibles 
. William Tyndale and the First Printed English Bibles 
. The Bible Translated by a King’s Command 
. Revising the Bible 
. Giving the Bible to the Whole World 
. The Bible through Four Thousand Years 


As in the other workbooks in this series, supervised class study 
with a variety of notebook work challenges the interest of the 
children and inspires pride and joy in “‘personalizing”’ their work- 
books. Learning by doing is fun and has proved to be effective. 
Each workbook is 20 cents. 


Send for descriptive literature introducing the entire series. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


19 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


for Vacation Church Schools 


for Teachers of Beginners: 
LET’S GO OUT-OF-DOORS Jennie Lou Mitton 


A text of well-proved helpfulness in developing in children a sense of 
security—that they are living in a friendly world, undergirded by the plan of 
a strong, kindly Father who cares; also in bringing children to understand 
some of the ways in which God works in the world, and to share experiences 
of happiness and beauty. $1 


for Teachers of Primary Children: 
OUR DAILY BREAD Luria Doye Bairp 


Ten practical daily session plans, purposing to help children to appreciate 
God’s part in providing the food they eat. The helpful book includes additional 
material—poems, songs, games, etc. ; 50¢ 


Picture) Sheet for use with this amit esteteeineiel- «lols stsleisiain ele eleanisleiefoisisiaia ete) « 50¢ 


CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER J. R. Kent 


A book which helps to develop in children the desirable attitudes of friend- 
liness, respect, and appreciation with regard to people of all races, countries, 
and groups. 50¢ 


Printed Pictures and Drawings for this unit .......++eeeeeeereee 50¢ 


for Teachers of Juniors: 
HOW NATIONS SHARE EpirH Kent BATTLE 


Designed to help juniors to discover Christian attitudes of justice, friendship, 
helpfulness, and appreciation with regard to people of nations other than 
their own. 50¢ 


Pictures and Maps for this unit 50¢ 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED BARNETT SPRATT 


A text which leads children to a better understanding of the personality, 
life, and teachings of Jesus. Appropriate activities suggested. ....... 50 


Map, Pictures, and Test Sheets for this unit......+e+e.ss+eee> 50¢ 


WHAT IS IN YOUR BIBLE? Epity Kent Battie 


A text which will help juniors to know the Bible, its people and their ex- 
periences of God, its value for themselves, and ways of using it. ..... 50¢ 


Mapstfor this unit: (set, Of two) svcrareteleseisne|obaleastehoveley pier tcl seers sce. 15¢ 
AT YOUR OWN BOOKSTORE 


COKESBURY PRESS—Nashville 


Oxford, Edinburgh, and Now Madras 
(Continued from page 20) 


who are now and have been for years pioneering in new 
expressions of Christian truth, adapted to diverse and difh- 
cult situations? In that sense it is historical. But it is not 
only history. We pray and believe that it may certainly be 
prophecy,—prophecy of the kind with which the ancient 
Hebrew prophets faced their peoples, prophecy that involves 
action in the face of terrific and overwhelming need. For 
that is where the challenge is today. Human souls cry out 
for bodily and spiritual food. “Break thou the bread of 
Life,” is the word to us. This will be the mission of Madras 
for a church which needs a new understanding of its world 
mission. 


Student Peace Service 
(Continued from page 19) 


demonstration against war was held, and many of those 
participating fasted for the day and gave the money thus 
saved to the peace movement. Two students from this school 
served during the summer of 1937 as Peace Volunteers. 

With variations of one kind or another, the college work 
portrayed through this illustration could be multiplied in 
terms of many colleges. 

With the close of the program of the Emergency Peace 
Campaign on December 31 last, this Student Peace Service 
became an activity of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. It is carried forward on an inter-church and inter- 
faith basis. 
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Vacation Church Schools 
(Continued from page 11) 


among the denominations, each assuming responsibility for 
children in certain towns and mining settlements. During 
the summer 13,000 children were enrolled in the various 
vacation schools throughout this section. These facts are but 
illustrations of the extensive and varied summer program 
along these lines carried out in Ohio, through cooperation 
of the state and national home mission and Christian educa- 
tion forces. 

The stories given above of two other enterprises describe 
in more detail the type of work done in these special projects. 
Similar descriptive stories could be written around each 
piece of work listed here, and others not recorded. 


How Many Do.You Know? 
(Continued from page 18) 


is the Committee on Family Life and Parent Education of the 
International Council with Mr. Paul H. Veith chairman and 
Mr. Harry C. Munro executive secretary. 


The Work of Pastors. Sponsoring committee—the executive 
committee of the Pastors Advisory Section of the Interna- 
tional Council, with Rev. Ralph Hall Collis as chairman and 
Mr. Forrest L. Knapp as executive secretary. 

These are some of the persons who are getting ready for 
the Columbus Convention. A complete list would include 
several hundred names of persons who are specialists in their 
respective fields. With such “cooks,” can you possibly resist 
the temptation to accept this invitation to come to the feast? 
For full information write to the nearest field representative 
of your denomination, your county or state council, or to 
the International Council. 


How Some Churches Do It 
(Continued from page 9) 


There is a summer school of religious education, such as 
the one at Wooster, Ohio, where we send those whom we 
want or hope to have in the church school. Then there are 
the local camps run by the city or county religious educa- 
tion society, to which the greater number go. Then there 
are the camps of the International Council to which we send 
a picked group of young people, most of whom have been 
to the local camp.” 

At Painted Post, New York, there is a regularly recog- 
nized leadership education club within the faculty of the 
church school. ‘The club holds meetings and plans for 
enlistment of workers for local and summer schools. Per- 
sons who have attended one school term are eligible. At 
meetings of the club, projects are chosen for raising funds 
needed. Half the expense of delegates for schools is pro- 
vided and students pay the other half of the entire cost. The 
school provides books for students who take the courses— 
books that are subsequently placed in the church library. 
After five years, in which time fifty-three different teachers 
have attended summer schools from a school having an 
enrollment of two hundred forty-five pupils, the need of 
training is accepted. The problem is not: ‘Shall any go?’ 
but, ‘Who can get away to go?’ The effectiveness of this 
is to keep everlastingly at it. New teachers must be inter- 
ested. Church officials must be informed. I must say it is 
almost necessary to have the pastor not only interested but 
actively behind the plan.” 
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d Prayer and Worship. By Douglas V. 
Steere. New York, Association Press, 
1938. 70 p. 50 cents. 


The problem with which the author 
deals is that of how Christians may be- 
come more Christian. This involves 
growth in the devotional life and his 
booklet is one of suggestions on devo- 
tional practices. He discusses three aids 
to such practices, namely: private prayer, 
corporate worship, and devotional read- 
ing. 

The reader will early receive re- 
assurance that this little booklet, far 
from giving a rehashing of old ma- 
terials, presents in fact the results of a 
thoroughgoing rethinking of this problem 
in the light of the needs of today. 

Private prayer is an ordering and quiet- 
ing of conflicting desires, demands, sug- 
gestions and plans. It means putting 
oneself in tune with the Divine or getting 
into active cooperation with God. 

Spoken prayer is dealt with briefly and 
a good deal of attention is given to silent 
prayer. Forms and rituals are left for 
individual expression. The important 
thing to him is to portray the depth of a 
sense of need. “It is beyond words and in 
the intention that we find the real work 
of prayer going on.” The prayer of peti- 
tion is limited only by man’s need. The 
prayer of intercession at its best is co- 
operation with God’s active love. 

Christians deepen their devotional life 
through the practice of corporate wor- 
ship. They cannot in fact live the religious 
life alone. In corporate worship we ex- 
perience the sense of nearness to others; 
we have the practice of private prayer 
strengthened. One’s life takes on a new 
perspective in the great communion of 
the church invisible. Men need to adore 
the highest in fellowship with others. 

There is also a helpful discussion on 
the place of worship in free Protestant 
churches, especially in its relationship to 
the sermon. 

The final section of the booklet is de- 
voted to devotional reading. The author 
uses a broad concept of what constitutes 
devotional reading. Major attention is 
given to the devotional reading of the 
Bible. Great devotional classics are dis- 
cussed but also there is reference to great 
devotional literature of our own genera- 

ion. A helpful bibliography is included. 

—OoO. M. 


Church and State in Contemporary 
America. By William Adams Brown. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 360 p. Price $2.75. 

This book is by William Adams Brown 
“in association with a committee of 
American Christians appointed by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America.” It grows out of a rec- 
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This month we call special attention to 
the sixth volume of a series of little 
books called the HAzeN Books on ReE- 
LIGION. The purpose of the series is to 
present, simply, compactly and inexpen- 
sively, a number of the best available 
interpretations of the Christian philoso- 
phy as a guide to Christian living today. 
The publication of these books is a co- 
operative non-profit enterprise. 
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ognition that the relationship between 
church and state is in a different situation 
today from that in past periods of our 
history. Not only have there been dra- 
matic changes in such countries as Ger- 
many and Italy, but also in the United 
States we are conscious of a shift in the 
contemporary scene. First, there is a 
growing impatience with any expression 
of opinion that is critical of the existing 
social order, and the church is increas- 
ingly criticizing the social order. Second, 
the state has been extending its responsi- 
bility, as is indicated by its concern for 
social security and related matters. 
Third, there is a change of attitude on 
the part of the church toward many of 
the activities in which the state has en- 
gaged. And fourth, we are particularly 
interested in the subject because of the 
fact that, while the state is limited in its 
activities to geographical boundaries, the 
church is a universal society, and assumes 
the responsibility for the improvement of 
conditions throughout the entire world. 
This book deals primarily with the rela- 
tion between church and state in the 
United States. 

After an analysis of the points of simi- 
larity and differences between church and 
state, the author comes to the conclusion 
that ‘the question at issue between church 
and state is in the last analysis one of 
social authority.” He points to four pos- 
sible answers that might be given to this 
problem. First, final authority might be 
placed in the church. Second, it might be 
placed in the state. Third, it might be 
thought of as being divided between 
church and state, or, even among church, 
state, and family. And, fourth, it might 
be placed in the individual conscience. 
When one examines these four possibili- 
ties, and looks at the contemporary situa- 
tion, it immediately becomes obvious that 
the fundamental question is not easily 
solved. 

Throughout the remainder of the book 
Dr. Brown considers specific points at 
which there is conflict in social authority, 
and closes with some principles for the 
guidance of the church. The book should 
be reviewed by all church leaders in 
America. The present reviewer’s main 
criticism is that apparently the author, in 


dealing with the problem of education 
regarding social issues, is entirely un- 
aware of the existence of any agencies 
except the Federal Council and theologi- 
cal seminaries which might share in edu- 


cation regarding the issues involved. 
—F. L. K. 


* Ten One-Act Plays, Selected and ed- 
ited by Fred Eastman. Chicago, Willett 
Clark, 1937. 230 p. $2.00. 

How hard it is to find good one-act 
plays that are both artistically attractive 
and religiously significant! Countless 
hours are usually wasted by reading plays 
that are technically correct but religiously 
adolescent or plays written by people with 
a great cause to promote but no skill in 
promoting. Of course, there are many 
more than ten one-act plays which meet 
the demands of art and religion. One can 
only wish that this volume may be the 
first of a series and that Dr. Eastman 
will continue his task of collecting and 


editing. The selection here is excellent. 
—I. M. G. 


Leaders of Young People. 54 p. 50 
cents. 

A Study Guide for “Leaders of Young 
People.” New York, The Girls’ Friendly 


Society. 15 p. 25 cents. 


These books have been prepared for 
use in any of the seven special organiza- 
tions in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The principles and plans apply, however, 
to any group or organization. There are 
many practical suggestions for planning 
and checking up on the results of one’s 
work that are not found in many books 
in this field. Leaders of youth will be 
especially interested in “Where Do You 
Get New Ideas for Your Program?” 
“Wow One Group Did It,” “Get the 
Diary Habit,’ “Some Principles of 
Counselling.” The study guide is for use 
with the text. 


—P. R. H. 
The Future of Christianity. By Edgar 
S. Brightman. New York, Abingdon, 


1937. 158 p. $1.50. 

“We have found no witchcraft or 
magic by which we can foretell coming 
events. But we have found principles of 
rational faith which enable us to face 
the future with a disciplined hope.” 
These concluding sentences are well sup- 
ported as the author analyzes the con- 
fused religious thinking of our day. The 
Bible will be better understood and more 
intelligently used. The church will be 
unified, conscious of its social responsi- 
bility and majoring in its prime functions 
of worship and education. The future of 
God as both the guarantor and creator 
of values is assured from the long per- 
spective of history. Man’s future—in the 
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long run—will be good. Materialistic 
prophesies are either too pessimistic or 
too optimistic, leaving out of account the 
real determiner of destiny, which is spir- 
itual values. 


Making a Go of Marriage. By Elmer E. 
Ferris. Philadelphia, The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 1937. 252 p. Price $1.50. 

This is an easy book to read. It makes 
its points mainly by incidents from actual 
life and with a minimum of abstract 
statements. It starts in with the wedding 
and goes on through to the adjustments 
of married life, the rearing and guidance 
of children, the handling of family finan- 
ces, dress, family recreation, health, and 
other matters of home interest. What it 
teaches will be found to be in general 
accord with the best modern views of 
parent education. Young married couples 
who would not perhaps read the more 
heavily worded books could begin with 


this one. 
—P. R. H. 


The Art and Science of Marriage. By 
Esther B. Tietz and Charles K. Wei- 
chert. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
279 p. $2.50. 

Written by a reputable physician and a 
professor of zoology, this book is pri- 
marily a biological and_ physiological 
treatment rather than _ psychological; 
therefore the word “art” in the title is 
misleading. It is a thoroughly objective 
and well written book setting forth the 
elementary factors involved in an infor- 
mative, unbiased manner. It would be 
especially helpful in connection with high 
school seniors and college freshmen. 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. By 
Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh Hart- 
shorne. New York, Scribner’s, 1937. 250 
p. $2.00. 


The report of a study of the opinions 
and practices of several hundred pastors 
relating to certain ethical problems which 
pastors confront. The problem areas 
dealt with include Marriage and Divorce, 
Social and Civic Consciousness, Com- 
munity Service, The Minister and the 
Church, Professional Relations, Special 
Privileges, and Perquisities. It is inter- 
esting to note in connection with certain 
of the problems, the rather wide varia- 
tions among the pastors in practices and 
opinions, and to note, also, that in certain 
cases there is a distinct difference be- 
tween the practices of the graduates of 
one theological school and the practices of 
graduates of another. 


The Toastmaster’s Manual. By Harold 
W. Donahue, editor. Indianapolis, Max- 
well Droke, 1937. 239 p. $2.50. 

This book is designed to give practical 
suggestions to the person who is respon- 
sible for setting up a meeting. The title is 
somewhat misleading, because the book 
deals with all sorts of items, from the 
selection of the committee chairman, 
through the preparation of a financial bud- 
get, the advertising and publicizing of the 
meeting, and the selection of speakers, to 
the subject of how and where to tell a 
funny story. 
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Teaching Juniors. By Florence E. Nor- 
ton. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 1937. 
96 p. 30 cents. 


A small book of six chapters dealing 
specifically and practically with every-day 
problems of teaching junior boys and 
girls in the church school. Prepared es- 
pecially as a text book for the first series 
leadership education classes, this little 
book will be welcomed by~a large num- 
ber of teachers of boys and girls who are 
unable to attend a training class but need 
guidance in understanding their task, in 
selecting and using curriculum materials 
and in ways of teaching and determining 


vi effectiveness of teaching. 


Making Marriage Christian. By Strother 
A. Campbell. Philadelphia, The Judson 
Press, 1937. 128 p. Price $1.00. 


This is an inspirational book on many 
problems of home life written by a prom- 
inent pastor. It deals with the selection 
of a life companion, contacts with rela- 
tives, the elements involved in living to- 
gether, and numerous other matters. The 


material is inspiring, stimulating, and ° 


full or exhortation to the better way in 
ome life, with many practical sugges- 
ions. 


Christianity and Sex. By Richard C. 
Cabot. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 78 
p. $1.00. 


One who is at the same time physician, 
sage, counselor, and Christian saint here 
places sex on the broad setting of life 
as a whole and gives common sense, non- 
technical advice, the gist of which is, 
“Seek ye the Lord.” No amount of tech- 
nical knowledge, frankness, or sophistica- 
tion will enable sex to’ contribute to 
abundant living unless basic Christian 
values and attitudes are in control. Sex 
morality should be lived and taught as 

t one aspect of a total way of living. 


Children and the Changing World. By 
Edna M. Baxter. New York, Methodist 
Book Concern, 1938. 48 p. 25 cents. 


A very useful pamphlet discussing the 
present-day child in his group relation- 
ships and in a setting of national and 
world problems. The following topics 
are discussed: “The Changing Family 
and the Modern Child,” “Educating for 
Good Will and Peace,” “Alcohol and 
Temperance Education,” “Guiding Chil- 
dren in their Relations with Labor and 
Economics.” The pamphlet’ is arranged 
as a guide for group discussion and con- 
tains suggestions for study and a biblio- 
vee for further investigation. 


Church Women at Work. By Frederick 
A. Agar. Philadelphia, Judson, 1937. 59 
p. $1.00. 


Out of rich experience in church coun- 
seling, Dr. Agar presents 2 plan for uni- 
fying the work of various local women’s 
groups through a Women’s Department. 
He justifies a place of influence and re- 
sponsibility of women in the church equal 
to men, and indicates their distinctive 
contributions. The Women’s Department 
is designed to facilitate their service and 


growth and not to emphasize their sepa- 
rateness nor to impair church loyalty. 
Practical advice on objectives, program 
buylding and finance is given. 


Men of the Outposts. By Herbert Welch. 
New York, Abingdon, 1937. 261 p. $2.00. 


Bishop Herbert Welch’s series of pen 
portraits of heroic Men of the Out- 
posts deal with the “toil, sacrifice, and 
romance of the modern Christian move- 
ment.” Six aspects of the Christian 
world mission are depicted in the life 
stories of these heroic workers. The Pio- 
neer, Xavier and Livingstone; the Evan- 
gelist, Wesley and Taylor; the Educator, 
Clark and Thoburn; The Healer, Chris- 
tie and Schweitzer; The Social Reformer, 
Verbeck and Slessor; Modern Christian 
se McDowell and Mott. 


Guide to Drama, for the Church Pro- 
gram. By R. La Rue Cober. Copies may 
be secured from the American Baptist 
Publication Society in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 74 p. (Mimeographed) 50 cents. 


Fifteen pages of practical guidance on 
drama in the church, an extensive bib- 
liography, and an annotated list of short 
and full length plays, pageants, and pan- 
tomimes for the church program. 


Books Received 


Axtar Srarrs, by Joseph F. Newton. Mac- 
millan. $1.00. 

Cuattence, by M. R. Bennett. Longmans, 
Green. $1.40. 

Tue Curistian CoMMUNITY IN THE MopDERN 
Wortp, by Walter W. Gethman. 52, rue des 
Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland, 25 cents. 

CuristiaN ENprEAvor EssENTIALS, compiled 
by Stanley B. Vandersall. International Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 


Common Grounp, by Morris S. Lazaron. 
Liveright. $2.50. 
A Democratic Purirosopuy, by Wendell 


Thomas. Correlated Enterprises. $1.50. 

Tur Erernat Gosprr, by Rufus M. Jones. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Fottow THE LEADERSHIP—AND OTHER SKITS, 
by Barbara Abel. The Woman's Press. $1.00, 

How tro Tark To ProrpLte AND MAKE AN 
Impression, by Edwin G. Lawrence. Revell. 


$200, ' de nt 
oredrx CE To Gop, Leader’s Manual, Course 


Two, Christian Nurture Series. Morehouse- 
Gorham. 50 cents. 

An Oren LETTER TO JEWS AND CHRISTIANS, 
by John Cournos. Oxford. $2.00. 

OrENING THE Oxtp TresTaMENT, by Margaret 
D. Edwards. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

Personatity: Irs DrEvELOPMENT AND Hy- 
GIENE, by Winifred V. Richmond. Farrar & 
Rinehart. $2.00. 

A Serr Worts Havine, by W. G. Chanter. 
Abingdon. $1.25. 

S1rencE 1s YELLow! by Florence E. Marshall. 
National W.C.T.U. Publishing House. 50 cents. 

Sxertic’s Quest, by Hornell Hart. Mac- 
milJan. $2.00. 

HE Sout Doctor, by Charles Reed Zahniser. 
Royztd Table. $2.00. 

TARS IN THE Sky, by Archer Wallace. Round 
Table. $1.50. 

Sters Towarp THE Woritp Councit, by 
Charles S. Macfarland. Revell. $1.25. 

es Plays; Baker. 35 cents each: 
1cH Hurpie, Itt Winv’s Turninc, A Ner 
Is Cast, Pretrer Wunort’s Birtupay, THE 
Woyrrtwinp, Witp ANarcHy. 
Yauet IN Gop, Leader’s 
One, Christian Nurture 
Gorham. 50 cents. 
Tuan Hoover or Borneo, by Frank T. Cart- 
wright. Abingdon. $1.75. 
Wuy Dw Jesus Die? by J. G. Riddell. Ab- 
ingdon. $1.50. 
Worip CuHaos ox Wortp CnuristTianiry, by 
Henry Smith Leiper. Willett, Clark. $1.50. 


Manual, Course 
Series. Morehouse- 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Christian Religious Education Bibliography 


pits annotated bibliography is the 
fifth in a series which now covers the 
period from 1931 through 1937. It is the 
first annual supplement to the bulletin, 
Christian Religious Education Bibliog- 
raphy, a cumulative list for the years 
1931 through 1936, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of Research of the Inter- 
national Council. The bulletin is still 
available at fifteen cents per copy, cash 
with order. 

References to be included were deter- 
mined on the basis of agreed-upon stand- 
ards dealing with progressive trends in 
Christian education. References to the 
following types of publications were not 
included: regular curriculum units or 
courses, more elementary leadership edu- 
cation material known as First Series 
texts or references, materials published in 
foreign countries, articles not indexed in 
the commonly used library indexes, and 
denominational and International Council 
bulletins and pamphlets. Lists of current 
publications and periodicals published by 
denominational and interdenominational 
agencies may be secured easily from their 
headquarters. 

The bibliography was prepared by the 
Bureau of Research with the cooperation 
of thirty-six leaders in Christian educa- 
tion. 


I. General References 
A. History, Principles and Objectives 


1. Bower, Witiiam Crayton. “The 
Challenge of Reaction to Liberal 
Thought.” Religious Education, 32: 
117-24, April 1937. 

A philosophical analysis which takes the point 
of view that the challenge of reaction to liberal 
thought ‘is to show how synthesis of the values 
realized by the modern world with the neg- 
lected values of the medieval world may be 
achieved.” 


2. Dawper, Mark A. Rebuilding Rural 
America. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1937. 210 p. $1.00. - 


Presentation of the challenge to the church 
of today of rural America which must be helped 
to find new ways of unity for its social, economic 
and political life through the application of a 
new philosophy to moral and religious life. 


3. Gornon, J. Kine. “Growing Threats 
to Religious Liberty.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 32:166-71, July 1937. 

An analysis showing that, because of the deep- 
ening and broadening interest of religion in social 
and economic problems “‘eccentric’’ views are rec- 
ognized as dangerous to the established order, and 
that therefore religious liberty is tending to be 
suppressed, ; 

4. Harper, W. A. “The Major Objec- 
tives of Religious Education.” Reli- 
gious Education, 32:281-87, October- 
December 1937. 

A discussion of the philosophical, opinion- 
consensus, and scientific methods for arriving at 
objectives in education. An elaboration of the 
scientific or creative approach and of the meth- 
ods necessary for deciding upon objectives. 

5. Myers, A. J. WiutitamM. Horace 
Bushnell and Religious Education. 
Boston, Manthorne and Burack, 1937. 
183 p. $2.00. 


May, 1938 


1937 


A discussion of Bushnell’s Views of Christian 
Nurture, of his earlier writings that led up to it, 
of the criticisms its publication provoked, of its 
influence on recent movements and organizations 
and on a number of modern leaders in religious 
education, and of the judgment of history upon 
this classic. 


B. Curriculum and Methods 
6. Boox, Assort. ‘“Why Use Art in Re- 


ligious Education?” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 14: 
6-7, October 1937. 


Values a church may hope to gain from the use 
of art in religious education. 


7. CARRIER, BLANCHE and CLOWES, 
Amy. “Educational Approaches to the 
Prevention of an Authoritarian 
State.” Religious Education, 32 :20-25, 
January 1937. 


Shows how the church can present and face 
facts, consider details, understand causes of con- 
ditions, and study its own conditions as methods 
dealing with this problem. Suggests the place of 
free discussion, tolerant democratic processes, and 
constructive action in dealing practically with the 
issue, 


8. Coz, Grorce A. “What Shall Edu- 
cators Do about Alcohol?” Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 14:9, 38, October 1937. 

To meet the immediate emergency, temperance 
education must build up resistance to the social 
momentum. A long-term plan, however, calls at- 
tention to the ethical side of our economic prob- 
lem, and seeks on a national scale an adequate 
substitute for the pleasing effects of alcohol. 


9. McLestrr, Frances Cove. Achiev- 
ing Christian Character. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. 160 p. 60 
cents, paper. 

A treatment of Christian character as achieve- 

ment, a survey of problems in the field, and brief 


but helpful discussions of methods by which 
character is achieved. 


10. VietH, PAuL H. The Church in Its 
Teaching Work. New York, Method- 
ist Book Concern, 1937. 56 p. 25 cents, 
paper. 

Sixty-eight commonly asked questions on the 
educational work of the church are answered in 
short paragraphs, with suggestions being given 
for further reading. The teaching task is dis- 


cussed in the setting of the purpose and program 
of the whole church. 


11. VieTH, Paut H. “Is Supervision by 
Personal Conference Practical?” In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 14:9, 37, December 1937. 

While granting the unique value of such a 
method of supervision the author raises a number 


of practical difficulties which must be overcome 
in carrying it out in the ordinary church. 


C. Leadership 


12. Botsen, ANTON T. Exploration of 
the Inner World: A Study of Mental 
Disorders and Religious Experiences. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany, 1937. 322 p. $3.50. 

Based on personal experience and on the study 
of many cases, this book illuminates many normal 
religious experiences by associating them with 
the struggle for reorientation characteristic of one 
form of schizophrenia. Especially informative on 
conversion, messianic consciousness, the way of 
the cross, sense of mission, and the task of the 
minister. 


13. Coz, Georce A. “What Education 
for Peace Could Assomplish.” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 14:8-9, November 1937. 

Contends that if peace education is to be made 

effective, church forces must participate in’ a 

struggle for a redistribution of power in society; 

and suggests as a primary step the training of 
church school teachers to see the gulf between 

Christian sentiment and organized power and to 

recognize, and teach accordingly, “‘the power 

currents that flow peace-ward or war-ward.” 


14. Hittner, SEWarp. ‘““The Influence of 
Clinical Training upon the Clergy- 
man’s Work with Groups.” Christian 
Education, 20:385-89, June 1937. 

A paper containing brief descriptions of ways 


in which clinical training can help the minister 
in his work. 


15. Miner, Marcaret M. “Reforming a 
Sunday School.” Parents’ Magazine, 
12:38, 97-99, October 1937. 


An appeal to parents to enlist in supervisory 
and teaching activities of the Sunday school in 
attempts to improve it. 


D. The Church and Church School 


16. BEAVEN, Apert W. The Local 
Church: Its Purpose and Program. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1937. 
254 p. $1.25. 

Discusses in a thoroughly practical fashion 
various parts of a program for accomplishing the 
purpose of the church, conceived as being ‘‘to 
secure within individuals and society an ever- 
increasing practice of the attitudes toward God 
and man that were revealed in the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ.” Especially valuable for 
pastors and others concerned with developing a 
church program. 


17. BRAMMER, MerreE LL M. “The Hobby 
Shop: With Illustrations of Its Ac- 
tivities.” International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, 14:14-15, 19, Oc- 
tober 1937. 

The story of how a church organized and 
maintains a hobby shop in which various forms 
of construction work are carried on by young and 


old. 


18. BurKHART, Roy A. “Discovering 
Where People Are: A Report of an 
Effort at Cooperative Sermon and 
Program Planning.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 13: 
13-14, January 1937. 

A practical plan for basing preaching and other 
program elements on actual experience through 
use of family records, study of organizations, 
questionnaires, individual contacts, and commu- 
nity survey. 

19. Krncspury, Forrest A. “Why Do 
People Go to Church?” Religious Ed- 
ucation, 32:50-54, January 1937. 

A study of intelligent replies to a questionnaire 
by one hundred and thirty-two persons in a church 
of fourteen hundred members showed that the 
sermon ranked first, fellowship with others sec- 
ond, choir and organ music next, and the desire 


to keep alive the Spirit of Christ following. Much 
other detailed information is included. 


20. Tripp, THomaAs ALrrep. “An Ex- 
periment in Unifying the Local 
Church,” “The Board of Deacons 
Superintends,” “Making the Church 
Fit for Christian Education,” “Must 
the Sunday School Go?” “How 
Young People Fare in the Unified 
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Church.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 13:16-17, April 
1937; 20-21, May 1937; 11, 40, June 
1937; 13-14, July 1937; and 14:12, 

18, September 1937. 
A series of five articles showing how one 
church restudied its total program and made sig- 


nificant changes based upon its own_ sense of 
need. The writer was pastor of the church dis- 


cussed. 


II. The Religious Education 
of Children 


21. ACHESON, Epna L. “Educating for 
Freedom.” Religious Education, 32: 
192-201, July 1937. 

A discussion of ‘techniques to be used with 
children for the exercise and defense of religious 
liberty,” with an emphasis upon activity which is 
purposeful to the child, and upon guidance in 
analyzing the values in any situation and then 
acting upon the highest values. 


22. Brown, Owen C. “The Possibilities 
ae aa pee th 

of Radio in Religious Education.” In- 

ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 14:6, 22, December, 1937. 

Present uses of the radio by religious agencies 

and the rich possibilities in children’s programs 

in religious education through such a cooperative 

agency as the International Council. 


23. Cuave, Ernest J. Personality Devel- 
opment in Children. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. 354 P.- 
$2.50. 


A book of facts, drawn from many contempo- 
rary sources, related to the organic and social 
background of emerging character and_person- 
ality, together with descriptions of childhood be- 
havior in typical life situations and analysis of 
problems arising from handicaps and limiting 
conditions. The material and its interpretation 
are of great value for the understanding of the 
religious needs and capacities of growing children. 


24. Jones, Mary Atice. “When Our 
Children Join the Church.” [nterna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 13:7-8, March 1937. 

A discussion of how joining the church may 
become a continuous process through which chil- 
dren may enter gradually into full membership 
in the church. Implications which follow for 
local church leadership. 


25. McKiszen, Frank M. “The Whole 
Church Working Together for 
Children.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 14:8-9, Septem- 
ber 1937. 

Suggests that ‘“‘the best way of making children 
feel that they are a part of the church is to give 
them happy, developmental, satisfying experi- 
ences in the church’’; and indicates ways in 
which this is done in the.church of the writer. 


26. Murray, BELLE FARLEY and Tyrer, 
Dororuy. “A Study of Religious Ed- 
ucation for Young Children.” Reli- 
gious Education, 32:55-61, January 
1937. 

Reports the general plans and the teaching 
methods followed in a five-year study and experi- 
ment in Detroit on religious education for younger 
children. The study was initiated by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and carried on in cooperation 
with the Merrill-Palmer School. Gives extensive 
reports of class experience. 


27. Rein, Mauve Brown. “Learning to 
Know the Bible: How to Introduce 
the Scriptures to Young Folks.” Par- 
ents’ Magazine, 12:28, 64, July 1937. 

“We shall aim to make our children intelligent 
users of the Bible, interested keenly in its devel- 
opment of the idea of God, appreciative of the 
culture and literature which lie back of their 
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present-day religion, and finding finally a lifelong 
loyalty to those ideals of living and that lofty 
conception of God which culminated in the teach- 
ings of Jesus.” 


28. SkinneER, Mary E. “Children and 
Beverage Alcohol.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 13:9, 
40, January, 1937. 

Many contacts children of today have with 
both misuse and legitimate use of alcohol are 
noted. Ten suggestions are” given for helping 
children to be discriminating and objective in de- 
termining their own attitudes. 


29. SMITHER, ErHEL L. The Use of the 
Bible with Children. New York, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1937. 135 
p. 75 cents. 


Deals with the purpose, principles, and method 
for Bible teaching, taking into account the best 
that is known in child psychology and teaching 
procedure. 


III. The Religious Education of 
Young People 


30. Dimock, Hepiey §. Rediscovering 
the Adolescent: A Study of Personal- 
ity Development in Adolescent Boys. 
New York, Association Press, 1937. 
287 p. $2.75. 

Reports the results of an extended study of 
two hundred boys passing through pubescence, 
showing the relation to pubescence of age, growth, 
religious and social maturation, play interests, 
and so on. Gives much new and significant infor- 
mation demanding a revision of some conven- 


tional views of adolescent interests, needs, and 
characteristics. 


31. Fattaw, Wesner. “The Religious 
Educator as Counselor.” Religious 
Education, 32:139-42, April 1937. 

An account of several experiences in counseling 
boys and girls. 


32. WarREN, GERTRUDE L. “4-H Club 
Work and the Church.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 13: 
14-15, 22, May 1937. 

A description of 4-H club work with indica- 


tions of possibilities in further cooperation by 
church and clubs. 


IV. The Religious Education of . 


Adults and Parents 


33. CARRIER, BLANCHE. Church Educa- 
tion for Family Life. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. 230 p. 
$2.00. 

Presents philosophy of parent education from 
point of view of empiricism and experimentalism ; 
gives critical analysis of literature of parent edu- 
cation in the church; and suggests implications 
for a church program of parent education. 


34. Hart, Hornet N. Living Religion. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1937. 
260 p. $1.50. 

A clearly written guide to religious living which 
outlines concretely definite patterns of thought and 
conduct for Christians seeking to work out solu- 
tions. to current social problems in daily life. 
Meditation is the central medium proposed to aid 
in the adjustment of human personalities to each 
other and to God in the great enterprise of bring- 
ing into being the Beloved Community. 


35. ScotrorD, JoHn R. “Building Tem- 
perance in the Home.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 13:8, 
36, January 1937. 

The changed and baffling situation faced by 


parents today in developing habits of sobriety in 
their children is recognized. Parents can succeed 


by use of personal example, by encouraging inde- 
pendence toward social customs, and by giving 
children other ways of “growing up.” 


36. ScotrorD, JoHN R. “How the Fam- 
ily Regards Money.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 14: 
15, 36, December 1937. 

Character values and hazards in the family’s 
practices and attitudes regarding getting, spend- 
ing, and giving. Suggested policies for develop- 
ing character building attitudes. 


37. SHERRILL, Lewis JosepH. Family and 
Church. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1937. 266 p. $2.00. 

Deals with resources of religion for rendering 
service to the family, with special reference to 
biblical materials, though not to the neglect of 


contemporary materials. Practical, with illustra- 
tions of procedures used by churches. 


38. WiemaAn, Recina Westcott. The 
_Modern Family and the Church. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1937. 
407 p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of the mutual in- 
terest of family and church in individuals and 
community; religious and social importance of 
the family; areas in which the church must 
lead; suggested program approaches; trends in 
the work of church agencies. Thirty-page bibli- 
ography. 


V. Religious Education in Colleges 
and Universities 


39. BartTLeTT, Epwarp R. ‘Which Com- 
mandment Means Most Today?” In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 13:10, 36-37, March 1937. 

The report of a study of how students of a 
mid-western college over a period of several 


years re-examined the Decalog in the light of 
its importance for present-day conduct. 


40. “Cooperative Religious Work at 
Universities.” Christian Education, 
21:31-47, October 1937. 

Brief descriptions of cooperative religious work 
programs at Columbia, Cornell, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, University of Washington, University of 
California (Berkeley and Los Angeles), and Ore- 
gon State College. 


41. McLain, Raymonp F. “How the 
College Can Help the Church.” 
Christian Education, 20:347-49, June 
1937. 

A summary of an address dealing primarily 
with the kind of leadership which the church 


needs and which the college might help to pre- 
pare. 


42. SHULER, Exvris W. “The Place of 
the Graduate School in Christian Ed- 
ucation.” Christian Education, 20: 
361-64, June 1937. 


Develops the thesis that, on account of the 
need of thoroughly trained leaders with a Chris- 
tian view of life, the denominational college 
should develop graduate schools in addition to 
undergraduate work. 


43. Van Tuy, Mary C. T. “A Study 
in Student Thinking.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 32:255-62, October-December 
1937- 

A study of student thinking based upon life 
histories written by University of Michigan stu- 


dents from 1930 to 1936. Describes the methods 
used and includes sample statements, 


The April Journal of the National 
Education Association carries an anno- 
tated list of “Sixty Educational Books of 
1937,” covering important books in the 
field of general education. 
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